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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 

ARLIAMENT reassembles on Tuesday, the 24th inst. As 

the Houses were only adjourned, and not prorogued, 
there will be no Queen’s Speech; and, properly speaking, all 
business should proceed as if the holiday had only lasted a 
week. It is understood, however, that Mr. Gladstone will, at 
an early stage of business, move that Procedure should have 
precedence over all other topics, and that, after a desperate 
effort to start long debates on Egypt and Ireland, this will be 








carried. It is believed that Mr. Gladstone will adhere to the | 


rule allowing Closure by a bare majority ; and so pronounced is 
the feeling of the country, that it is quite possible much stronger 
proposals than his, which is greatly weakened by the introduction 
of the Speaker, will be brought forward. As all manner of Tories 
will resist strongly, the discussion is expected to be lengthy, but it 
may not be'so protracted as some of the public expect. If the 
debate degenerates into obstruction, many Tories will accept the 
Closure; and if it is drawn out beyond reason, it will become 
the duty of the Ministry to dissolve, and they will, we are con- 
fident, perform it. A dissolution against obstruction, with the 
Tories openly desiring it, for fear Mr. Gladstone should pass 
his measures, would probably end in the return of a House so 
Liberal, that the Tories would be effaced, and the increased 
number of the Parnellites become a matter of no importance. 
The Tories will not run that risk, and it is possible, therefore, 
that the fag-end Session may be shorter than is anticipated. 


The only intelligence from Egypt received this week has 
referred to the trial of Arabi. Having mutinied to expel 
Europeans, he has demanded European Counsel to defend him 
from the consequences of mutiny. The demand was backed by 
the British Foreign Office, under pressure from English public 
opinion ; but the Egyptian Ministry at first threatened to 
resign, or to hand Arabi back to British custody. They said, 
very justly, that if they could not be trusted to try a prisoner 
fairly, they could not be trusted to govern, and expressed a 
belief, probably correct, that the Egyptian populace, seeing 
Englishmen defending him, would believe the English to 
have taken Arabi’s side. Lord Granville, however, does 
not mind about logic, and does not care one jot what 
Egyptians believe or disbelieve; so, further pressure was 
applied, and the Khedive at last gave way, and overrode 
his advisers. There is no objection whatever to Mr. Broad- 
ley attempting the defence of Arabi; but it is absurd to 
compel the Egyptian Ministry to break its own laws in order 
to prevent it from committing a judicial. murder, and then to 
pretend that Egypt is governing itself. We shall see many 
more of these collisions between English and Egyptian ideas 
of justice, and of the proper method to secure it. 


Baker Pasha has submitted his plan for the organisation of 
the Egyptian Army to the Khedive, it has been accepted in 
principle, and is published textually, It is a better plan than 
the one attributed to the Pasha, but still imperfect. The new 
Army is to consist of 6,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 1,100 


artillery, and 1,400 gendarmes, the whole, with the supply 
services, amounting to 10,900 men. The Army is to be based 
upon the conscription, and the period of service is to be eight 
years; but half the officers are to be Englishmen, and all 
the non-commissioned officers are to be Bosnians, Albanians, 
and Bulgarians, or picked men of the disbanded Egyptian 
Army. The defect of this scheme clearly is that it pro- 
vides no European Guard to act as Marines act in a ship 
and stop mutiny; that it leaves the period of compul- 
sory service oppressively long; that it destroys the ouly 
chance of promotion left to the Egyptian conscripts, for the 
officers will choose Albanian serjeants and corporals—and that 
it will create much jealousy between the Egyptian and Euro- 
pean officers. The Indian plan of confining the Artillery to 
Europeans, giving each regiment a European Colonel and 
Adjutant, and allowing Egyptians to fill all other posts, is far 
more expedient; but even that is not in any way self-govern- 
ment, while it does not, as we saw in 1857, render mutiny 
impossible. The total expense is to be only £368,000 a year. 


A furious struggle is said to have been raging in the ruling 
circle at Constantinople. The “ fanatics,” whom we should call 
the Conservatives, headed by Mahmoud Nedim, advise the Sultan 
to demand that England shall fix a date for quitting Egypt; and 
on her refusal, shall request Europe to make her depart within 
three months. The statesmen, on the other hand, headed by 
Said Pasha, advise his Majesty to come to some amicable com- 
promise with England, and to allow more power to his recog- 
nised Ministers. The Sultan, after an interval of vacillation, 
has sided with Said; and a Note has been addressed to Lord 
Dufferin, offering to negotiate with England on the basis of 
the continuance of the Sultan’s sovereignty. The Sultan is 
treacherous, but he is shrewd, and at this moment he has new 
reason for alarm. There is every sign that Arabia is preparing 
to declare itself independent, and the British Government, 
almost without raising a finger, can cut Turkey off from Mecca. 
This was done during the short war in Egypt, to the Sultan’s 
consternation, and he cannot forget the lesson. With a hostile 
Shereef in Mecca, his throne would never be safe. 


Lord Carnarvon last week told the people of Newbury that 
“three-fourths of the literary power of the country, and four- 
fifths of the intellectual ability,” were on the Conservative side. 
A writer in the Times takes the trouble to answer this, and 
gives a list of the Liberals who are also eminent :—* Froude, 
Kinglake, Lecky, Freeman, Herbert Spencer, Trollope, Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold, Oliphant, Leslie Stephen, Trevelyan, 
Hayward, Jowett, Reeve, Hughes, Rawlinson, Layard, Fergusson, 
Spottiswoode (P.R.S.), Lubbock, Owen, Tyndall, Huxley, Grove, 
Henry. Smith, Goldwin Smith, Gavan Duffy, Grant Duff, Cart- 
wright, Bain, Tulloch, Torrens, F. Harrison, Harcourt, Brod- 
rick, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Houghton, the Duke of Argyll, Gladstone.” He 
adds that in the election of 1865 for the University of Oxford, 
of the electors who had taken honours, two to one voted for Mr. 
Gladstone, and of the double-firsts, eight to one. The list 
would be conclusive, were it not that Lord Carnarvon might 
reply that he intended by “ Conservative,” conservative 
in feeling; and that the Liberalism which counts Mr. 
Froude, Professor Jowett, Mr. Reeve, Principal Tulloch, 
or Lord Sherbrooke, is not true Liberalism at all. This is 
the defect of all such lists and of all such statements,—that they 
can be brought to no test and weighed in no visible balance. 
Fortunately, neither assertion nor rejoinder matters a straw. 
Every “ eminent ” man in Rome regarded Christianity as dreary 
nonsense, and all the wise in Europe had their fling at Luther. 
The transfer of power, moreover, under our modern system, is 
not left to Professors, but to those whom they scarcely influence 
at all. 








Yesterday week was a day of many political speeches. 
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Lord Northbrook and Mr. Fawcett made considerable speeches 
in Liverpool, while the Duke of Richmond and Gordon and 
Sir Stafford Northcote addressed a select audience of Scotch 
Conservatives at Inverness. Lord Northbrook spoke twice, 
once at luncheon, in the Junior Reform Club, and once at 
Hengler’s Circus, in the great demonstration of the evening. 
Lord Northbrook’s morning speech was an entertaining criti- 
cism on Lord Carnarvon’s boast that three-fourths of the 
literary power of England, and four-fifths of its intellectual 
ability, belong to the Conservatives. Lord Northbrook specu- 
lated with much humour on the methods by which Lord Carnar- 
von had arrived at those remarkable statistical results. It was 
probable, he thought, that Lord Carnarvon had sent round 
circulars, asking the political creed, literary capacity, and 
intellectual ability of his friends, and had concocted his 
statistics out of their replies. For his own part, Lord 
Northbrook, judging mainly by Conservative speeches, was 
not profoundly impressed with their literary or intellectual 
ability. They all begin, he says, with vehement denunciations 
of Mr. Gladstone, go on with a panegyric on the memory and 
policy of their “ great leader,” Lord Beaconsfield, and conclude 
with remarking that Conservatives are fighting for everything 
“which has made England the home of a free and enlightened 
people ;” but the middle of the speech,—the part where the stuff 
ought to come,—is apt to bea blank. The policy of the Con- 
servatives is either a secret, or an unknown quantity. 


Lord Northbrook’s evening speech was a defence of the policy 
of the Government, especially in relation to Ireland. He showed 
the great diminution of agrarian crime, especially of crimes of 
violence to the person,—which had been reduced by considerably 
more than one-half comparing the quarter ending September 
30th, 1881, and the same quarter in the present year; and he 
insisted that this improvement, which had begun and gone 
steadily on, long before the Prevention of Crime Act had passed 
into law, is not mainly due to that Act, but rather to the Land 
Act and the supplementary measures. Referring to Egypt, 
and passing an animated eulogium on the performances of our 
Navy and Army there, Lord Northbrook mentioned that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, before going to Egypt, specified the very day and 
very place for-his great military blow,—and actually fought the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir on the day mentioned. (We rather think, 
by the way, that Sir Garnet anticipated his own prediction by 
two days, having named in England September 15th, and actually 
struck his blow on the 13th.) Lord Northbrook also did justice 
to the great ability with which Admiral Hoskins secured 
the Suez Canal, and to the promptitude with which Captain 
Molyneux supplied Alexandria, when its water failed, with 
70,000 gallons of fresh water every day from the four condensers 
by which he distilled fresh water from sea-water. There have been 
much greater military campaigns than the Egyptian, but hardly 
any so remarkable for feats of scientific prevision and precision, 





Mr. Faweett’s speech was notable for its courage in 
dealing lucidly with a rather abstract subject,—the socialistic 
scheme for the nationalisation of the land. To an audience of 
4,000 persons, it is not easy to speak effectually on such a 
matter as that, but Mr. Fawcett made his speech both popular 
and convincing. He showed that peasant and peer and artisan 
(with his house purchased by the agency of a building society), 
would be alike expropriated by such a scheme; and that if all 
were to be compensated, it would cost between two and three 
times the amount of the existing National Debt. Moreover, 
when this had been done, the State would probably prove the 
most inefficient of landlords. In his reference to the redis- 
tribution of seats, Mr. Fawcett insisted once more on the intrinsic 
justice of the fair representation of minorities, and pointed out 
the presumption that the only popular equivalent for that course 
—the breaking up of large constituencies into wards—would 
greatly increase the danger of a narrow localism. On the whole, 
Mr. Faweett’s speech was a very singular example of the possi- 
bility of popularising abstract truths. 


At Inverness, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, assuming 
his position as a great Scotch proprietor and politician, welcomed 
Sir Stafford Northcote to Scotland, to inaugurate “The Consti- 
tutional Association of the Northern Counties.’ The Duke 
attributed the defeat of 1880 to “the violent attacks which 
were made, without theslightest provocation, by our opponents,” 
the proof being that the Liberals were willing and anxious, 
directly they came into power themselves, to imitate the policy 
which they had previously denounced. The campaign in Egypt 





had been brilliant, but would have been unnecessary but 
for the deliberate “dawdling” of the Foreign Office, and 
the Duke feared that the same dawdling now might re- 
sult in throwing away the fruits of our victory. Ireland 
had been treated with coercion and bribery, and the 
Arrears Bill ought to be called “ A Bill for Taxing the People 
of England and Scotland to Relieve the Fraudulent Tenants of 
Ireland.” If that were so, why did not the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon side with Lord Salisbury in voting its rejection, 
and risk even the House of Peers itself on the side of upright- 
ness and justice? Finally, he described Sir Stafford Northcote 
as a man of great decision and energy of character, but so 
courteous as to bring out all the opinions of his party adequately 
before taking his own stand,—an estimate which we should call 
one so decidedly (let us say) idealised, as to miss even rhetorical 
effectiveness. 


Sir Stafford Northcote himself descanted on the independence 
of the Scotch character, and the peculiar suitability of the Con- 
servative cause to engage on its side that independence of charac- 
ter, since nothing is more alien to men of independent mind than 
the meek acceptance of factitious grievances, manufactured for a 
purely political purpose. Sir Stafford Northcote thought the 
great political industry of the Liberal party in Scotland re- 
sembled a good deal the manufacture of flies for salmon-fishing. 
Flies for salmon-fishing need not be at all like real flies, 
but they must be bright enough in colonr and big 
enough in size, and then the salmon are sure to snap 
at them. Just so with Liberal grievances. They need 
not at all resemble real grievances, but they must be 
big and showy, and then they are considered effective baits. 
Yet such baits ought not to be effective with Scotchmen. That 
made a very good opening, but the de‘iciency was in the applica- 
tion. The first showy artificial fly referred to was the grievance 
of the religious Establishment, but so soon as Sir Stafford 
approached the point of its artificiality and showiness, he be- 
came rather timid, and this part of his speech faded away. The 
next was the showy grievance of feudal land-laws, and here, 
again, Sir Stafford became rather incoherent, and did not venture 
to defend the land-laws as they are. Then he diverged into a 
demonstration that the Irish land policy of the Government is 
based on the principle that property is theft, and that therefore 
theft ought to involve property. And so he passed on to 
a general denunciation of the Government for making war 
against.their own peace principles, comparing them to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, if by chance he should take to drinking a bottle of port 
in the presence of the assembled Licensed Victuallers. Sir 
Stafford excused the intemperance of the Liberals in their 
military self-congratulation, by saying that it reminded him of 
a man who, having grown rich very late in life, took to heavy 
potations of champagne, and whom his friends excused by 
saying,—“ Well; you see, he took to it late in life; and 
therefore, of course,—of course ” Finally, Sir Stafford 
insisted that the Liberals were spending much more than the 
Conservatives, but forgot to remark that the Conservatives left 
it to the Liberals to pay their debts, as well as to redeem their 
obligations. 


There is every sign that the Radicals are quite as loyal to the 
Government as they were even in the time of the general elec- 
tion. At Swansea, this week, Mr. Dillwyn addressed his con- 
stituents, pointing out the absolute necessity of crushing Parlia- 
mentary obstruction in the very interests of freedom,—which 
are greatly endangered by that demoralisation and paralysis of 
Parliament which oftener than any other cause leads to coups 
@état,—and advocating the Closure by a simple majority, as 
the only proper and natural rule. Mr. Dillwyn anticipated 
that Egypt, while allowed to govern itself, would speedily 
pass into a dependency of the United Kingdom, in the sense 
of having its safety, civil order, and a government carried on 
in the interests of its population, guaranteed from our shores. 
Answering Mr. Raikes, who has been haranguing the few Con- 
servatives of Swansea, Mr. Dillwyn said that “ Radicals, 
Atheists, and pot-house politicians” had not endangered, and 
were not likely to endanger, the institutions of this realm ; but 
that Tories like Lord Salisbury, who did their best to bring the 
House of Lords into popular discredit, had endangered those 
institutions, and were the only formidable foes of the British 
Constitution. If that is the tone of the manly Radicals,—of 
whom Mr. Dillwyn is a perfect type,—the Liberal Government 
has never been more popular than it is at the present moment, 





If the Radicals are thoroughly loyal, there is evidence that 
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the recalcitrant Whigs are returning to their allegiance. Mr. 
A. Peel addressed his constituents at Warwick on Thursday, 
and while speaking somewhat apologetically of his vote against 
the Arrears Bill, he “indignantly denied having joined any 
alliance against a Government to which he once belonged, and to 
which he looked to preserve the security of peace, and the 
grandeur of England.” Indeed, he complimented Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan on their administration of Treland, spoke 


with the greatest satisfaction of the Egyptian Expedition, and- 


assented to the absolute necessity of reforming the Procedure 
of the House of Commons. In short, Mr. A. Peel isa Whig 
Prodigal Son, and we are quite ready to welcome him back with a 
Radical fatted calf, or any other appropriate political festivities. 


A new political movement has broken out in Spain. 
The Liberals of almost all shades think S. Sagasta, though 
nominally a Liberal, far too reactionary, and have asked 
Marshal Serrano to be the mouthpiece of their ideas. “The 
Marshal, though now above seventy, has consented ; and as he 
is still the most popular officer in the Army, and as General 
Martinez Campos has declined command, the Ministry is struck 
with consternation. It has endeavoured to patch up an agree- 
ment with Marshal Serrano, on the conditions that he shall ac- 
cept the Monarchy; that he shall be Premier, with S. Sagasta 
as Minister of the Interior; and that he shall be content with 
liberal measures, without reforming the Constitution. The 
Marshal accepts the first two conditions, but wants the Con- 
stitution of 1869 as well; and the Ministry, to gain time, will 
seek the opinion of Parliament. Spanish Securities have felt 
the shock on all Bourses, but we fancy the danger is exagge- 
rated. The King has been gaining power with the Army, and 
at the right moment may have strength either to compel a 
coalition, or to appoint Ministers of his own selection, whom the 
packed Cortes will obey. 


The final appointment of Count Hatzfeldt as Foreign Secre- 
tary for Germany—of course, under the Chancellor—may have 
important effects upon the situation in Egypt. The Count is a 
favourite with Prince Bismarck, he has been long at Constanti- 
nople and in intimate relations with the Sultan, and there is 
probably no statesman in Europe who disbelieves more, pro- 
foundly in the Turks. He had a way as Ambassador of carry- 
ing his points, by giving the Turkish statesmen something very 
like orders, which was the envy of all his colleagues, and he 
certainly will not be deterred from any policy by any consider- 
ation for the Sultan’s Throne. If he considers that Egypt 
should be English, he will think of anything sooner than the 
kind of right of property which a good many Tories attribute 
to Abdul Hamid. He might even ask what moral right a 
Sovereign, who did not defend Egypt, has to take away one- 
tenth of its taxes. 


All the semi-official papers in Paris assert that the President 
will probably not receive the Envoys from Madagascar. They 
have come to complain of French demands, and it is intended to 
tell them that their Queen is not Queen of Madagascar, but of the 
Hovas, the dominant tribe of the interior. If they do not agree 
to that, they will be sent away; and if they do, they will be 
informed that the Queen does not rule the Sakalavas, 
the great semi-independent tribe of the north-east, that France 
has acted only as their protector, and that she must be 
accepted as such. It is scarcely probable that the French 
Foreign Office will use language so crude as this, but it seems 
certain that the Sakalavas have been gained, and that the idea 
of M. Duclere’s Government is to use them as instruments 
for the reduction of Madagascar. We have explained the plan 
more fully elsewhere. 





The Irish National Conference was held in Dublin on Tuesday, 
and was attended by about 800 delegates, half of those invited. 
The proceedings were full of repressed excitement, but were 
brief, and ended in a victory for Mr. Parnell. He carried his 
programme, which we give here; but the American party, led 
by Mr. Davitt, though they did not oppose this, rallied their 
forces for a contest over the constitution of the Executive 
Council of the National League. Mr. Parnell, with great 
wisdom and astounding impudence, proposed that the Parlia- 
mentary Party—that is, he himself—should nominate sixteen 
of the forty-eight members of Council, leaving to the “Counties” 
only one each, thus enabling him, whenever he could command 
nine independent votes, to control the Council. Mr. Davitt re- 
sisted this, and demanded the popular election of all Councillors, 
but after a fierce outburst from Mr. T. P. O'Connor, quoted 








textually elsewhere, which .was applauded by Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Davitt, rather than reveal divisions in the League, withdrew his 
motion. He even denied that it showed want of confidence in 
the Parliamentary party. Mr. Parnell, therefore, triumphs, but 
at the cost of deep discontent among his allies, both in Ireland 
and in Parliament, where Mr. O’Donnell already intimates that 
he shall look to the programme for guidance, rather than to Mr. 
Parnell. 





Mr. Parnell’s programme, as accepted, binds the National 
League to seek first of all an Irish Parliament, that is, in fact, 
not Home-rule, but Repeal; secondly, the sale of the land to the 
tenants by the State, for a price to be paid in sixty-three 
annual instalments; thirdly, County Boards, with all the 
powers of Grand Juries, and the right of electing all the 
“ Boards,” such as the Board of Works, now governing Ireland ; 
fourthly, the assimilation of Irish Parliamentary franchises 
to those of England; and fifthly, the grant of half an acre 
to each labourer, with exemption from poor-rate and a right to 
poor relief. Most of these proposals are, of course, entirely 
within the range of practical politics; one of them, establish- 
ing peasant-proprietary, has been partially accepted by the 
Tories, and one, the creation of County Councils, is a mere 
question of time. The provision for labourers, however, is 
practically outside legislation, and one rather to be secured: by 
a strike; while the idea of electing the Administrative Boards 
has never been discussed. It is the one original contribution 
of the League to the discussion, for its corollary, the abolition 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy, which is also proposed, has been re- 
peatedly suggested before, and once, we believe, accepted, by 
Parliament. It is a singular proposal for a Separatist party, 
but no Englishman has any objection to make to it. 


Lord Plunket has found out that Disestablishment has not 
injured the cause of the Protestant Clergy in Ireland, but 
saved them from the machinations of the Land League, and 
that, in fact, Disestablishment has been “ over-ruled ” for their 
good. This admission can hardly be satisfactory, to those who 
described Mr. Gladstone as a Judas Iscariot for proposing 
Disestablishment. Perhaps, some of them would say—as Mr. 
Disraeli long ago said—that the treachery of Judas Iscariot was 
“ over-ruled ” for the good of the Christian Church. But con- 
sidering that Mr. Gladstone assigned as one‘of his reasons for 
Disestablishment that it would take away the reproach from the 
Protestant Church in Ireland which it actually has taken away, 
we hardly think that those who now find his action justified, 
would be able with any consistency to deny him the full credit of 
his motive. 


Mr. Childers has hardly had enough credit for his military 
administration, nor should we deny a good deal to that of his 
predecessors, from Mr. Cardwell to Colonel Stanley. The ad- 
mirable letter by Mr. Childers to his constituents at Pontefract 
on Tuesday, which was published in Thursday’s Times, shows 
us the net result gained by the assiduous reorganisation to 
which so many able minds have applied themselves, the ablest and 
most careful of all being, no doubt, that of the present Secretary 
for War. “ We have seen an army landed in Egypt (a country 
3,000 miles away, and containing about 5,000,000 inhabitants), 
the entire rout and dispersion of the enemy, and the surrender 
of the capital, in less than seven weeks after the vote for the 
expedition had been sanctioned by Parliament.” Add even 
the three weeks of preparation before that vote was proposed 
to Parliament, and the credit of such promptitude is but little 
reduced. “Including the troops on their way out when the 
resistance to us collapsed, 41,000 men had been equipped 
for this service, without the embodiment of a single 
Militia battalion, and with the aid of less than one- 
fifth of our Reserves. It is now certain that twice that 
number of efficient soldiers could be despatched from this 
country (leaving a sufficient force at home) within a month 
of the expedition being approved by Parliament; and this 
without its being necessary to embody more than half the 
Militia, or to obtain any aid from India.” That an army of 
80,000 efficient soldiers could be despatched from England 
within a month of a Parliamentary vote, and without aid 
from India, is indeed a result which would have excited the envy 
of our War Secretary in the old Crimean days. Nothing shows 
so well what may be done by steadily pegging away at adminis- 
trative reform. 


Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@—— 


THE TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


T would be difficult to imagine a better illustration of the 
I enormous difficulties in the way of Mr. Gladstone, than 
this discussion about Arabi Pasha. When he surrendered, or 
rather was arrested in Cairo, the natural course for the British 
Government would have been to follow precedent, and detain 
him in Malta or St. Helena as a dangerous prisoner of war, 
until such time as it became expedient to release him. This 
was the course pursued by ourselves in reference to Napoleon, 
by the French in disposing of Abd el Kader, by the Germans 
with Napoleon III., and by ourselves, again, in the matter of 
Cetewayo. There would, in that course, have been neither 
danger, nor difficulty, nor cruelty; but another one was 
adopted. The British, having entered Egypt as allies of 
the Khedive, and being resolved to preserve rather than 
destroy Native authority, Arabi was handed over to the 
Egyptian Government. Had that Government been free 
to act according to its laws and its traditions, it would 
either have executed him by decree as a rebel, or, after 
a tiial by a summary court-martial, as a mutineer. No 
military Court could have acquitted Arabi on that charge. 
The former course would have been condemned by Europe, 
the West, in spite of some terrible recent examples, such as 
the execution of thousands of Communists after surrender in 
Paris, being inclined to treat rebels with lenity ; but the latter 
would at the time have created little excitement. With the 
single exception of Spain, which is ruined by being the 
exception, the civilised world punishes military mutiny with 
death, the English, in particular, being on this point especially 
inexorable. Thousands of Sepoys were executed after the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, though every sepoy 
was, like Arabi, doing battle more or less consciously against 
the intrusion of the foreigner. At this point, however, the 
British elector stepped in. He would not have Arabi executed 
for rebellion, in which he was right and consistent ; or tried by 
court-martial for mutiny, in which he was, we think, wrong, as 
well as inconsistent, mutiny on the part of a General against 
the civil power being as fatal to freedom as to constitutional 
government ; and, of course, he obtained his wish. Certain 
conditions were -made for the surrender, and the Egyptian 
Government, in obedience to them, placed a British officer, Sir 
Charles Wilson, on the Tribunal, and indicted Arabi only for 
complicity in massacre, for ordering the firing of Alexandria, and 
for misuse of the white flag,—the latter an offence which 
endangers the bearers of flags of truce all over the world. Even 
yet, however, the British elector was not content. He insisted 
not only that Arabi should be tried, but that he should be 
tried publicly ; that he should have Counsel to defend him, 
and that the Counsel should be English. In fact, he insisted 
that all Egyptians should be publicly informed, in the most 
unmistakable of all conceivable ways, that while we handed 
all Egyptians, including Arabi, over to their own tribunals, we 
held those tribunals to be capable of committing, and, indeed, 
nearly certain to commit a judicial murder. The Counsel 
could not be understood by the Judges, could not cross- 
examine the witnesses, and could not read any document ; and 
the only use of them, therefore, was to overawe the Judges, 
and excite a strong feeling by their eloquence among the 
foreign populations. 

At this last insult, the Native Ministry revolted. They 
declared, almost with oaths, that they would not break their 
own laws and show themselves servants in the face of their 
own people, because Englishmen suspected them of murderous 
intentions. They would hand Arabi back to the British, if we 
pleased, as a prisoner of war, or they would try him; but they 
would not destroy their own authority by allowing that they 
were incapable of conducting a fair trial. Sir Charles Wilson’s 
presence was ample guarantee against treachery, and for the 
rest, they would carry out their own laws. The Khedive, who 
cannot resign, finally overruled them; but we must say, we 
think, if Egyptians are to govern Egypt, the Ministry were 
right. There is nothing in the argument about our “ surren- 
dering” Arabi, for we have also surrendered every living 
Egyptian to the Khedive’s Government. But for us, and our 
direct action with the bayonet, the Egyptian Ministry could 
have tried nobody, punished nobody, acquitted nobody. A 
letter, for example, appeared in the TZimes of Tuesday 
declaring that the Egyptian Prefects in every district 
were exiling private enemies, as traitors to the Khedive, 
and it is perfectly possible that this letter, which bears 





much internal evidence of authenticity, is substantially true, 
and if we are responsible for Egyptian justice at all, we 
are responsible for all these unhappy victims. We are 
not responsible, as we refuse to govern Egypt, either 
for them, or for Arabi, who must be tried by that: 
native authority and that native law which he endeay- 
oured to make the only authority and the only law in Egypt. 
There is something positively grotesque in a man who has. 
led a rebellion in order to expel European influence from his 
country, declaring that without European Counsel he cannot 
in that country get a fair trial! How many Barristers from 
the Temple would Arabi have admitted to his Courts, if he 
had been successful? The truth is, the English elector 
wants two incompatible things, viz.,—to govern Egypt on 
civilised ideas, and not to govern it—and must learn, what he 
never will willingly admit, that if he intends to grant self-govern- 
ment, which he may often be wise as well as right in doing, 
he must include in the grant the right to do wrong or 
doubtful things, if the self-governed country so will. He has 
found that out in the Colonies about taxation, and in India 
about marriage laws—polygamy being as legal in India as in 
Turkey—and he must find it out about modes of trial. 
Orientals will in their better moods insist on justice, and 
always regard it as an ideal object; but they will not 
establish or adhere to the English methods of securing it,—- 
will ‘not, that is, declare that the moral conviction of 
impartial Judges is insufficient to justify sentence. If 
we will have scientific investigation in all cases, with 
professional defence and strict rules of evidence, we must 
set up our own Courts,—that is, in plain English, we must. 
govern. If, on the other hand, we think self-government all- 
important, and to be reached only through self-education— 
and we do not question that this is the most righteous 
alternative, if only it is possible—we must learn to restrain 
our virtues as well as our faults, and abstain occasionally even 
from well-doing. If we do not, there will be no self-govern- 
ment and no self-education, and a popular hatred such as: 
no other kind of administration could inspire, such 
as even in Indian provinces has been found unen- 
durable. Already the present Egyptian Ministry, the only 
possible one, hardly know how to bear either our virtues. 
or our faults, both of which, as it happened, were curiously 
exhibited in the telegrams of Wednesday. On that day, the 
bulletins were full of the irritation caused by the British 
anxiety to secure full justice to a dangerous enemy, and the 
Daily News correspondent forwarded the following charac- 
teristic little anecdote:—‘A British sentry, on seeing a 
Dancing Dervish perform in the course of a recent public 
‘rejoicing,’ imagined the holy man to be an eccentric violator 
of the peace, and walked grimly and leisurely up to him, 
exclaiming, ‘’Ullo, what are yer a ’umbugging in that way 
for ?’ and then rammed him with the butt-end of his musket.” 
Poor Tommy Atkins only meant to keep decent order within 
his beat, but what a picture it is! Riaz Pasha is ordered to 
introduce a new mode of trial, because the British Respectable 
cannot believe that a Native tribunal will try a rebel fairly ; 
while the dancing dervish is punched in the stomach, because 
the British private cannot imagine that grotesque contortions 
can be part of anybody’s worship of God. The amour-prepre 
and the religious feeling of the country are both offended in 
the most palpable and even brutal manner in the purest 
innocence, out of mere desire to see everything done in 
the most’ British and, therefore, most “proper” manner. If 
those interferences were systematic, if, that is, we were 
about to suppress Egyptian ideas in favour of British ideas, 
the natives would either approve, or slowly yield to necessity ; 
but as they are not, we run grave risk of a hatred which may end 
in an Egyptian Vespers. The very first task of the British Minis- 
try, and it will prove the most difficult, must be to educate its 
followers and its subjects and its agents in Egypt itself in the 
conviction that the Foreign Office has no right to compel a 
“ self-governed State ” to do justice to its own subjects, either 
in the British way or any other. That will be a hard lesson to 
learn, because English electors will allege that as they furnish 
the Khedive with power, they are responsible for the use of it ; 
but as they have decided—probably wisely, and certainly 
from a deep feeling of generosity—not to govern, they must 
learn it. ‘ 





THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 
HE Conservatives are dispirited, and consequently are 
picking holes in their Chiefs. We are far from regarding 
those chiefs as perfect. The Marquis of Salisbury appears to 
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us exactly the man to ruin his party in the House of Lords; 
and, in our opinion, fhe Conservatives would have done much 
better to stick to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, who, 


though certainly not brilliant or inspiring,—perhaps even a little | 


slow,—is judicious and perfectly safe. As a matter of fact, 
however, a great party prefers at times to be led wrong by one 
who makes them fancy themselves heroes, to being led right 
by one who only reflects their own flatness of heart ; and though 
we are as sure that Lord Salisbury, if he continues to lead, will 
injure seriously the prestige of the House of Peers with the 
country, as we are that Sir Stafford Northcote will never add 
to the prestige of the House of Commons, we very much 
doubt whether either leader will be displaced by anything 
but his own deliberate resolve. At the present moment, 
indeed, the Conservatives appear to be fretting most at the 
tameness of Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. E. Clarke is said 
to have declared, in his speech last week at Durham—though 
we are quite unable to find a full report of that speech—that 
what the Conservative Party in the Commons need is a new 
leader, a leader of descent and prestige, who may give them 
the heart which Sir Stafford Northcote has not got to give. 
Well, that is a very easy thing to say, though it is a little 
ungrateful to say it in a Session in which Sir S. Northcote 
has saved the Conservatives from the disaster into which 
Lord Salisbury did his best to plunge them; but if you come 
to business, and ask Mr. Clarke whom he would recommend 
for leader in Sir Stafford’s place, he would find it exceedingly 
difficult to specify any one at all likely to do better. It is 
clear that Mr. Gibson cannot be meant, as he is no repre- 
sentative of a great family ; and besides, statesmanlike as he is 
on Irish subjects, he seems to lose his sagacity and strength 
entirely, directly he finds himself floated outside the whirlpool 
of Irish grievances. Mr. Gibson reminds us of a pegtop, which 
is most steadfast when it is struck on all sides at once; for 
he is never near his best, except when responding to the in- 
numerable scourges of Irish discontents. Ask him for a large 
view of foreign policy, or of any great English political issue, 
and his judgment breaks down at once. Nor can Mr. Clarke, 


we think, have intended to point to Lord Randolph Churchill’ 


Lord Randolph is almost as clever a man as ever sat in the 
House of Commons, perhaps almost as clever as was Mr. 
Disraeli himself. But he is intrinsically mischievous. He has 
not Mr. Disraeli’s great power of reticence and self-restraint. 
He has a good deal of the political Puck in him. Imagine 
the Conservatives in the House of Commons led by that 
great deviser of practical jokes, Mr. Theodore Hook, 
and you imagine something very like the leadership of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. He would try mere psycho- 
logical experiments on his party, on the averse party, 
on the country, perhaps—who knows?—on his gracious 
Sovereign herself. What would Conservatives say, under 
such a régime? Would not they feel very like the * decent 
bodies” in a Scotch Presbyterian church when the minister 
suddenly gave out a light song, in the place of the expected 
hymn ? 

Probably, Mr. Clarke, if he recommended, as he is said to 
have done, a leader of old family who would put more heart 
intothe party than Sir Stafford Northcote, was thinking of 
Colonel Stanley, for Colonel Stanley is a pleasant reminder to 
the Conservatives that the Earldom of Derby is not always to 
count as an accession to the Liberal ranks; and Colonel 
Stanley is himself a good departmental chief, with a little less 
of general rashness and impulsiveness than Sir R. Cross, and a 
little more of the traditions of a statesman than Mr. W. H. 
Smith. But there is nothing as yet to show that Colonel 
Stanley would make even as good a leader as Sir Stafford 
Northcote. He has shown none of the stamina and lucidity 
of mind which in such a leader as Lord Hartington, for in- 
stance, make up for the want of rhetorical skill, and for the 
liveliness and humour of a great speaker. All that the 
House knows of Colonel Stanley is that he made a good Secre- 
tary at War, and on any military question could take the lead 
out of the hands of Sir Stafford Northcote with great profit 
to his party. But that Colonel Stanley possesses any of the 
higher qualities of a statesman, we have as yet hardly any 
evidence. Sir Stafford Northcote’s instincts, as a Conservative, 
are almost always right, and what he wants is the self-reliance 
to-assert himself, and resist being dragged through the mud by 
his discontented followers. He has fair debating powers, and 
is not without humour. But he ‘is vacillating and timid, and 
timid vacillation is one of the worst defects a leader can have. 
Still, as he heartily sympathises with the non-sensational politi- 
cians of his party, and as non-sensational politicians are the 


very backbone of Conservatism, the Tories might easily go 
farther and fare worse. 

At all events, Sir Stafford Northcote is there, and the 
chronic discontents with the leader which always arise when 
a party is unsuccessful, never have any practical effect unless 
they produce that effect first upon him. Mr. Disraeli once 
gave a very vivid account of the discouragements to which a 
leader is subject through years of reverse, and no doubt, if 
ever the secret history of his leadership is known to the world. 
it will be found that he more than once frankly offered to 
give up his place to any one else,—especially when there was 
nobody at all in a position to replace him. If Sir Stafford 
Northcote is not sufficiently disgusted by the cries raised against 
him to desire retirement for his own sake, there is no power 
in existence which can turn him out, and we certainly do not 
expect to see him retire at a time when he must be well aware 
that he has done much to save his party from the crushing 
defeat to which Lord Salisbury’s folly would have exposed 
it. The line he took upon the Irish Arrears Bill enabled 
his followers to say that it was not the Conservatives of the 
Lower House, but only the Conservative Peers who under- 
went the humiliation of finding themselves compelled in self- 
defence to mutiny against the orders of their leader. 

The qualities most needed for the leader of the Conservative 
Party are undoubtedly different from the qualities most 
needed for the leader of the Liberal party. Genius and daring 
like Mr. Gladstone’s would be thrown away on the Conserva- 
tives,—would, indeed, startle them into reactionary convulsion 
fits. It is hard enough to find even among the Liberals 
enough of fidelity to furnish rank and file for such a ‘com- 
mander as ours. On the Conservative side what is needed is 
profound conviction of the duty of either moving very slowly, 
or standing still, together with a pride and seif-confidence 
which does not shrink from asserting itself whenever that de- 
sire to go back which will at times thrill throagh the Con- 
servatives, manifests itself in the great body of the Tory party. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has the first of these requisites for a 
Tory leader, but not the second. He sincerely* prefers very 
slow motion, with occasional rest, to anything like rapid ad- 
vance. But when his followers shriek for a retrograde move- 
ment, he is daunted, and does not assert his own private con- 
viction that such a course is inexpedient and ruinous, with 
sufficient dignity and force. He has been as weak as 
water about the Bradlaugh question,—about obstraction 
and procedure,—about finance,—about the Afghan war, 
—about Fair-trade. Oa all these matters, he has 
not made his followers respect his opinions, and feel 
that they were being led, and not followed. But on the 
Arrears question of the present Session, he was not weak as 
water. For the first time, he took the part which a wise 
Conservative leader ought to take. And it does seem, there- 
fore, a singularly inopportune moment to decry his leadership. 
when all sensible Tories are feeling that had the Dake of 
Richmond and Gordon,—whao is the true Sir Stafford Northcote 
of the Upper House,—led them in the Lords, instead of Lord 
Salisbury, the depression which now marks the whole tone of 
the Tory Party would be far less serious than it is. It is not 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s fault that the war in Bgypt has gone so 
well, and has been finished so brilliantly. But it is to his credit 
that England is not now simmering with wrath against the 
House of Lords, and Ireland in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the Saxon. 





THE “TIMES” ON THE CLOSURE. 


HE Times articles on the Closure probably suggested to 
Mr, Arnold his recent remarks on the English deficiency 

in lucidity. They are not the articles of men who take the 
subject on which they are writing into their minds at all, but 
of men who snatch greedily at every objection they hear made, 
without taking the trouble to test in their own minds 
whether those objections are rational. Take the article of 
yesterday, against the Closure by a simple majority. 
The first great point made is that the Prime Minister. 
in offering in the spring to try the Two-thirds Rule, 
on the understanding that the other Rules might then 
pass so quickly that some profitable use of them 
would result for the legislation of the present Session, * by 
his own action barred the plea of principle.” Why, what 
person in his senses ever thought that there was any plea of 
principle to bar? Is not the ques.ion of Procedure a question 


entirely of policy, from beginning to end,—a question simply 
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and solely as to what course will yield the best results? 
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Gladstone told Sir Stafford Northcote in the spring that the 
Government did not expect good results from the Two-thirds 
Rule, but that they would be glad to have the advantage of 
the other rules for facilitating legislation; and that they 
would not object to try that less effective rule, on the under- 
standing that it would give them the speedy advantage of the 
other rules, at a less cost of time and temper to the House. And 
that statement is said “ to bar the plea of principle.” The Times 
might just as well say that a man who has been in treaty for a 
powerful horse, and finds the price too high for him, “ bars 
the plea of principle” by his willingness to buy one of less 
strength, for a lower price. Of course he does, if it were 
even conceivable that in a matter of bargain of that kind,— 
and Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to Sir Stafford Northcote was 
essentially a legitimate political bargain,—there could be any 
plea of principle to bar. Not merely a two-thirds rule, but 
any imaginable rule for closing debate which might be counted 
on to yield a good result, would be perfectly satisfactory to 
the country and the constituencies. The reason, and the sole 
reason, why we object so strongly to the Two-thirds Rule is that 
we are quite sure that it would not yielda good result, and would 
have to be debated all over again before long, at great cost to 
the legislative progress of the country. We believe that on 
this point the constituencies are getting thoroughly impatient, 
—and not too soon, either. What they say, and what we say, 
is this:—‘ Take an efficient rule, and use it mildly, if you 
can,—nay, use it mildly, while you can; but, at any rate, 
take one which will have the force needful to put a stop to all 
this parody of Parliamentary discussion, if you must. Do not 
take so feeble a rule that you find it break in your hands, at 
the very moment when you need it most.’ We submit that 
this is the demand of good sense; that nothing can be more 
unwise than to ask for too little when the emergency is so 
great, and the mischief one of such long-standing and such 
rapid growth. To suppose that any great Parliamentary 
Minister will use the new Rules with superfluous severity, is 
the wildest of imaginations. In no conceivable way could he 
more speedily ensure his own fall from power. But to 
suppose that even such a Minister might very easily find him- 
self unable to overcome the gross Parliamentary obstruction 
which would be brought to bear, say, on a County Franchise 
Bill or a Redistribution of Seats Bill, by the aid of a two- 
thirds rule, is not fanciful at all, but the most obvious 
and probable of contingencies. And if it were so, what 
would the constituencies say, and justly say, concerning the 
postponement to another Parliament of the reform of a 
grievance so long confessed by the whole Liberal party, 
and condemned by the great majority of the House of 
Commons ? 

The Times says that if a vote on the first resolution 
could be taken by ballot in the House of Commons, it 
would be thrown out by an overwhelming majority. We know 
of no evidence for such a statement, indeed, of no possi- 
bility that such evidence could exist. But supposing, for a 
moment, that this were so,—which we do not in the least 
admit,—what would it prove? It clearly would not prove 
that that great majority sincerely regard the adoption of that 
first rule as a serious political misfortune. If so, why not sup- 
port that opinion by an open as well as by a secret vote? We 
hope, and are inclined to believe, that most Members would 
really risk their seats for a deep patriotic conviction. It is, 
however, quite certain that it is not patriotic conviction which 
chiefly sways secret votes. Let the vote be taken in secret, and 
a man is far more apt to follow his whims, than he would be 
to follow his whims when acting in the face of day. There 
are many, no doubt, who would give the same vote whether 
it were open or whether it were secret. There are, perhaps, a 
tew who would vote more independently of the whims of others 
and not less independently of their own whims, in secret, 
than they would openly. But there are, undoubtedly, 
many who would be guided by more selfish motives 
in giving their vote secretly, than they would dare to be 
guided by in giving it publicly. Supposing the Times to be 
right,—which we profoundly doubt,—it only proves this: that 
‘a considerable proportion of the representatives of the people 
care very little in their own hearts for the progress of popular 
legislation, but. care very much about being known to be in- 
different to the progress of popular legislation. If that is an 
argument to prove that the first rule of procedure is not 
needed, we must confess our mind to be entirely unfit to enter 
into the meaning of the word “ argument.” 

The Zimes asserts that “a two-thirds majority will always 
be found on the side of order and good government, when the 


rare crises occur.” But the question is not one as to order 
and good government. The Irish Extremists may, for their 
own purposes, obstruct an English Reform Bill, and the 
Conservative rank and file who see no other way of getting 
rid of it, may lend a half-ashamed support to that system 
of obstruction. The simple question for the constituencies is 
whether the House of Commons shall, or shall not, take power 
to pass measures which seem good to the majority, but not to 
the minority, of that House. If it fails to do this, it fails as 
the House of Commons. And it will fail to do this, if - 
it can only put down obstruction by a two-thirds majority. 
What is wanted is a change in the first rule in the very 
opposite direction to that recommended by the Times. The 
initiative in proposing the Closure should be withdrawn from 
the Speaker, and given,—perhaps to any Member of the Privy 
Council,—at all events, to the Minister of the day, who alone 
ean tell the House all the reasons for shortening debate. 
Otherwise, as Mr. Dillwyn, who has made those Procedure 
resolutions so especially his own, told his constituents at 
Swansea the other day, the House of Commons will lose 
rapidly in popular respect, and the people will be beginning 
to ask whether some other agency may not be found to carry 
out more efficiently their declared will, than the agency of an 
Assembly which puts off from Parliament to Parliament all 
reforms, however urgent, and wastes three-fourths of its time 
in listening to the darkening of counsel by words without 
knowledge. 





MR. PARNELL’S NEW POSITION. 


: general result of the struggle among Irish Extremists, 
which ended for the hour in the meeting of Tuesday in 
Dublin, is, we think, sufficiently clear. Mr. Parnell’s Anglo- 
American tenacity and self-control have once more beaten 
Irish ardour and mutability, and he resumes his seat master of 
his party, though with diminished influence, a weaker pro- 
gramme, and the loss of the active section of his American 
supporters. We hardly understand why his friends and Mr. 
Daviit’s friends take such a quantity of trouble, and indulge 
in such ecstasies of invention, to conceal the fact that there 
exists a schism in the ranks of the Extremists. Reds always 
have quarrelled, and are on the Continent quarrelling now; 
but they are a force, for all that, and Ireland is not the 
less troublesome because there has always been a party in the 
island whose weapon is Revolt, and a party whose weapon is 
Worry. The “ Worrits,” if we may use a vulgarism which 
exactly describes them, have won this time; but to say they 
have won unopposed, or without an effort, is palpable nonsense. 
It is on the very face of the discussion of Tuesday, in the Irish 
National Conference, that the party of Revolt, headed by Mr. 
Davitt, backed as the Irish World acknowledges by the Ameri- 
cans, and possessed with the idea that the ‘people of Ireland ” 
are the Irish, and not the Irish farmers, were entirely disconten- 
ted with Mr. Parnell’s proposals. They wanted and proposed to 
“claim the land,” ultimately, no doubt, with a view to its 
nationalisation, and to a considerable distribution of it among the 
labourers—note that, for there is trouble in the air on that side, 
and rick-burning, too—and they .wanted the popular Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, the Forty-eight, hereafter to be known as the 
‘Executive Council,” to be elected by the people. Mr. Parnell 
did not want either of those things. He wanted to carry the 
farmers who have votes, and whose object is copyhold, whether 
under the form of copyhold, or of freehold mortgaged for sixty 
years ; and he wanted to control the Council, and not to be 
dictated to by a popular Parliament, with a broader mandate 
than his own. He almost admitted this in so many words, 
when he cried “ Hear, hear!” to Mr. T, P. O’Oonnor’s furious, 
and for his purpose excessively indiscreet, speech, which either 
meant that the Parliamentary party must rule the popular party, 
or had no meaning at all. Mr. Parnell, therefore, supported the 
motion that of the forty-eight Members, sixteen should be nomi- 
nated by the “ Parliamentary Party,’ that is, by himself, and only 
the remaining thirty-two should be elected by the counties. The 
effect of that is, that so long as he can control his followers in 
the House, which is easy, and nine counties, which is not diffi- 
cult—because the North, so far as it is for movement, is for his 
ideas, and not Mr. Davitt’s—he will remain dictator of the 
Executive Council. That this is his intention follows from 
his acts, even if Mr. T. P. O’Connor had not uttered the follow- 
ing unmistakeable words. Mr. Davitt had moved that all 
members of the Council be elected, whereupon Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor uttered the following most significant speech :— 





“ Of course, Members of Parliament would be eligible for election ; 
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but the statement remained that all the members of the Council; 
according to Mr. Davitt’s resolution, would be elected. That would 
not be fair to the Parliamentary party, who had fought the battle and 
borne the brunt of the national movement, and of the work which 
had been accomplished. He, for one, would not undertake to carry 
out a programme in the preparation of which they had neither con- 
sultation nor responsibility. Of course, it was said that Members of 
Parliament could be elected by the constituencies; but it was well 
known that they would be absent the greater portion of the year in 
London, attending to their Parliamentary duties, and meanwhile the 
work of slander and intrigue would be going on at home.” (Cries of 
“ Oh, oh!” hisses, cheers, and confusion.) ‘The proposition of Mr. 
Davitt cast suspicion on the Parliamentary party.” 

Mr. Davitt’s proposal was withdrawn, “to avoid divisions,” 
and Mr. Parnell has, therefore, triumphed ; but it has been at 
the price of a certain discontent in Parliament, visible in Mr. 
F. H. O’Donnell’s letter stating that he shall not favour “ con- 
ciliation,” of an increased chance that a new leader may arise 
and carry away half the hosts of heaven ; and of another change, 
which will ultimately tell very heavily. The labourers and 
artisans of Ireland will be taught to regard Mr. Parnell as the 
mouthpiece of the farmers alone, and he will be left with only 
the tenants behind him. 

“So much the better,” say most of our contemporaries, 
“for the Extremists of Ireland, when divided, cease to 
be formidable to England.” We doubt that greatly, 
believing that in every revolution it is the ultra party 
which temporarily wins; that the rough work is, in fact, 
left to the Terrorists, who first slip on the incline from 
energy to crime, and are then put down by the aroused 
conscience of mankind. But granting that it is true, it does 
not improve the immediate situation. The Parliamen- 
tary difficulty is as important as the Irish difficulty, and 
our fear is that Mr. Parnell, triumphing only after a contest, 
afraid of seeing his authority sapped, and conscious that 
his programme is rather sensible than strong, will feel it need- 
ful, in order to defend himself, to keep up incessant war: in 
Parliament. His programme, if read a little within the lines, 
is not dangerous. It means copyhold for the farmers, Elective 
County Councils with considerable powers, and Boards of Irish 
Education and Public Works, to be elected by those Councils. 
Those proposals, whether wise or foolish, are practicable, and 
open to debate ; but Mr. Parnell, in fear of the Irreconcilables, 
may think it necessary to press them now, at once, and by his 
usual means. The English and Scotch Members will not 
bear that. They must insist on some legislation for Great 
Britain, or they will lose their seats, the Constituencies 
being much more angry at the paralysis of Parliament 
than is usually suspected; and if Mr. Parnell will not 
give way—will, that is, obstruct, rather than accept any 
assurances as to the future—the inevitable struggle, which all 
Englishmen have been anxious to avoid, will commence at 
once. Mr. Parnell may, of course, be wiser than we fear, 
having in him a trace of that aristocratic fibre of mind which 
gives tenacity and hardness to political thought ; but, in that 
case, he will have to face a succession of rivals eager to clutch 
away his sceptre. He probably recognises by this time that 
in every party such. as his there are ten pretenders for every 
King, and that it is always a humble servant who, in the end, 
gives the coup de grace in the back. The dread of those stabs 
has hitherto, in all’ Revolutions, induced leaders to go much 
farther in violence than their own inner judgment approved, 
and Mr. Parnell is only a leader in a Revolution. 





THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


HE French Government have evidently determined to 
occupy the time during which they are paralysed in 
Europe in carrying out a policy of Colonial expansion. _ It is, 
too, a well-considered and, from their point of view, an able 
one, They have revived the old policy of the Monarchy, and 
instead of establishing colonies in the English sense, which, 
with their stationary population, they do not want and cannot 
fill, are seeking to acquire populated dependencies which will 
pay at once, and: yield abundantly the semi-tropical produce 
after which French economists always hanker. They have a 
notion that India, and not North England, is the source of the 
British wealth, It is a commercial marine, too, as much as a 
colonial empire, which the colonial division of the French 
Admiralty is seeking to build up. The Government is aware 
that the French peasantry, though bitterly opposed to any 
enterprise which can produce European war, either do 
not dislike or. do not notice the acquisition of dis- 
tant dependencies ; and besides seizing Tunis—an act which, 
owing to the disgraceful mismanagement of the hospitals, 
irritated the voters—they have ordered expeditions against 





Tonquin on such a scale, that the wakeful Chinese Cabinet 
has begun to watch them in an ominous way, and an official 
denial as to the arrival of remonstrances from Pekin 
has been published in Paris; have despatched a staff of 
engineers, guarded by soldiers, to lay down a railway from 
Senegal to the Niger; have annexed Tahiti, which was only 
protected before ; have, it is reported, opened and failed in 
negotiations for the purchase of the Philippines; have listened 
favourably to a project for- acquiring the Valley of the 
Congo; and are now intent on commencing a conquest 
of Madagascar. They have nibbled at this plan for 
200 years, and now they not only appear to be in earnest, 
but they have devised a scheme which, if immoral, is de- 
cidedly clever, and which unites the maximum of chance 
with the minimum of draft upon the military resources of 
France. To conquer Madagascar cheaply, it is necessary to 
have the aid of a native people who can fight, who have no 
hope of conquering the island for themselves, and who have a 
permanent grievance against the Hovas, the dominant race, 
who occupy the lofty and healthy plateaus of the centre, 
within and above the marshy coast-line and its belt of deadly 
forgst. There is such a people in Madagascar, the Sakalavas, 
who claim, and more or less hold, the whole north-west of 
the island; who, like their rivals, the Hovas, are of Malay 
extraction, and speak a dialect of that tongue, but who, 
probably from some remote cross in the blood, are bigger, 
braver, and wilder men than their more civilised rivals. 
The accounts of their number differ, but that patient and well- 
informed statist, Dr. Mullens, who surveyed part of the island 
and traversed three-fourths of it, and who had unrivalled ex- 
perience in the study of half-civilised statistics, rejected the 
popular accounts as foolish, and estimated the whole popula- 
tion of Madagascar at 2,500,000, of whom the Sakalavas 
make 500,000. If that estimate is correct, the Sakalavas can 
produce 100,000 fighting men. The Hovas dread them, for 
their valour; while the Sakalavas, though unable to conquer the 
plateaus, or wholly to resist their better organised adversaries, 
despise the Hovas individually, and call them by a whimsical 
nickname compounded of dogs and pigs. These people, who 
are, of course, thoroughly acclimatised, the French have gained 
over by promises of protection, and with a little drill, 100,000 
chassepdts, some mule batteries, and 5,000 men, they can if they 
pleaseconquer Madagascar. It would beamagnificent possession. 
It is nearly as large as France—the precise size arrived at by Dr. 
Mullens and Mr. Sibree, from a comparison of many maps and 
journeys, being an average of 815 by 250, ora superficial area of 
203,750 square miles—it is, excluding the malarious forest belt, 
quite healthy, it will grow anything from wheat to pine-apples, 
it is.as rich in fine woods as Honduras, and there is geological 
reason to believe that it is full of minerals, besides the iron in 
which it is known to be rich, and which the Hovas work. The 
thin population could be reinforced, both from Pondicherry 
and Saigon, and the island could, under wise management, be 
turned into a smaller India. 


That this is the plan devised, and at least partially adopted: 
in Paris, is evident from the semi-official statement that M- 
Grévy will refuse to receive the Hova Envoys, unless they 
acknowledge from the beginning that the Sakalavas are inde- 
pendent of the Hova Queen, and that the French possess an 
exclusive and legal protectorate, either of the Sakalava terri- 
tory, or—a still more dangerous claim—of all the Sakalava 
tribes. The ‘Envoys cannot make the latter concession; 
which would girdle the Hova possessions with protected 
enemies, and will not make the former; and whether they 
do or not, will make no difference. If they accept the terms, 
France reigns in Sakalava territory, and will conquer from 
thence; and if they reject them, France will land troops in 
that territory, which the Hovas cannot defend from their 
plateaus, and then declare the Sakalavas independent 
of all but herself. If France means conquest, the nego- 
tiation is a farce; and we regret to believe she does mean 
it. We say we regret, because she will spend a great deal of 
energy for a very doubtful result, because the French do not 
manage their tropical possessions in a vivifying manner—they 
over-govern to an absurd degree, and though not naturally 
cruel to the obedient, destroy the disobedient with too little 
scruple—and because the Hovas have a considerable interest 
for humanity. They are not s.ch nice people as Mr. Ellis 
painted them, being extremely cruel and oppressive; but they 
are energetic, teachable, and accumulative, and possess an 
autochthonous civilisation which has advanced with a certain 
steadiness for 500 years. They have built cities, though only 
of wood; they have displayed a readiness to adopt Christianity ; 
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and though all the Malagasy retain the African curse, the 
tribal form of government, the Hovas have for two centuries 
shown a capacity to rise to the Asiatic form,—a despotism 
supported by an Army and by a regular Administration, but 
tempered by popular feeling. Their admirers believe that 
this might be improved into the European form, and at all 
events, the Hovas have codified their laws ; and the Mission- 
aries, who know them best, say they will adhere to treaties. It 
seems a pity that an indigenous and advancing, though low, 
civilisation should be broken up by violence, as it will be, if the 
French persist in their design ; and that the only branch of the 
Polynesian Malays with “ go” in them should be subjugated, 
for no reason, except that France wants to increase her sugar- 
producing empire. The Hovas are not as tameless as the Arabs, 
but they will not take kindly to planter administration. 

When, however, we are asked, as the Standard asks us, and as 
the Missionary world in a week or two will be asking us, with 
one mouth, to prohibit the French enterprise, we must hesitate 
to answer in the affirmative, It hardly lies in our mouths to 
declare that the subjugation of the African Maoris is in itself 
an unendurable injury to the world. The Hovas are not in 
themselves a feeble people, but a strong one, and though their 
best “generals, Forest and Fever,” will not help them against 
their new opponents, Sakalavas disciplined by French officers, 
they are sure to make such a fight of it as to obtain good terms. 
As to the feebleness or unfairness of the pretexts used by the 
French Consuls, that does not rest on English conscience, we 
having, on the whole, behaved well in Madagascar, while the talk 
about our “ interests” and Protestant hopes and Jesuit intrigues 
is talk merely. We cannot go to war to secure Protestant 
Missions against Catholic rivalry, and the French will not 
persecute Protestants as such. Those who believe that the 
Republican Government of France is going to conquer Mada- 
gascar for Jesuit benefit, have a faith which, if it cannot 
remove mountains, can at least remove facts out of the way ; 
and as to our interests, our interest is not to give France a 
sense of being throttled by Great Britain in all directions. The 
English people are not going to annex Madagascar, and it is not 
their business to protect the Malagasy against an invasion which 
will possibly fail, and which, if it succeeds, is- certainly no 
worse than the French conquest of Cambodia. We might as 
well be asked to intervene on behalf of the Tonquinese, or 
those tribes of the Congo for whose subjugation M. de Brazza 
is so anxiously pleading with Paris. As to the cry that the 
French in Madagascar will endanger our alternative route to 
India, we are sick of the argument. The French can “ en- 
danger our route” a great deal better from Marseillés ; and 
we cannot defend the whole world, because at some future 
time, under some undefined circumstances, it may be more 
difficult for British ships to reach Calcutta. It would 
be easier to monopolise the ocean at once. Madagascar 
is three hundred miles from the nearest African coast, 
a channel surely wide enough for anybody, while on the 
eastern side there is the wide water of the South Pacific. 
English statesmen cannot forfeit an alliance essential to the 
good order of the world for such visionary dreams, nor even 
to protect the independence of a Malay race whose progress 
towards civilisation they have watched with interest. They 
may regret, as we do, most heartily, that French states- 
men. should have fixed their eyes on Madagascar; but they 
can do no more, without endangering interests far more im- 
portant than the right of Queen Ranavalona to be rid of the 
counsel of a French Resident. There is something, after all, 
though we may not like it, in the French and Portuguese 
argument that they only conquer the half-civilised, because 
the British have already conquered all the savage races of the 
world. There is no more room for anybody, because of the 
British Flag ; and the less we needlessly obtrude that fact upon 
mankind, the better for our peace. 





THE SCIENTIFIC REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


) Resee Blue-book on the Channel Tunnel ought to dispose of the 

scheme until the Millennium. When wars have become 
matter of history, and nations have no longer any motive for 
attacking their neighbours, those who wish to enjoy a twenty 
miles’ journey in an atmosphere resembling that of the Metro- 
politan Railway will, perhaps, have the opportunity of doing 
so. There will no longer be any War Office to whisper dis- 
satisfaction, or any Commander-in-Chief to protest on military 
grounds, But until this happy time arrives, the promoters of 
a Channel Tunnel must submit to have their project con- 
demned on its merits. It cannot hope to endure the 





criticism of Sir Garnet Wolseley, or the very weighty 
Memorandum by the Duke of Cambridge. In the latter, 
especially, there are some points which are either new, or 
stated with a force which makes them as good as new. For 
example, the Duke especially urges upon the attention of 
Ministers “ the peculiar geographical position of Calais.” It 
isa mistake to treat the Tunnel as dangerous only in the event 
of a rupture with France. “ Calais lies in so isolated a position, 
on the extreme north of the French coast-line, and the 
boundary between France and Belgium falls away so rapidly 
to the south from near Calais, that Antwerp and Brussels are 
both much nearer to Calais than Paris is, Any Power, 
therefore, which, when at war with France, had taken 
possession of Belgium would find it possible to seize Calais, 
and might find it convenient to punish an alliance of ours 
with France by a sudden seizure of Dover.” As regards the 
power of the Military Authorities to destroy the Tunnel at a 
moment’s notice, the Duke asks the Government to consider 
“whether the time when there was a prospect of war, and 
when our relations with a foreign Government had reached 
a strained condition, would be that precise moment which 
an English Cabinet. would choose for ordering even the 
temporary stoppage of the Tunnel, an act which would be 
taken by the inhabitants of both countries as a sure indication 
of coming war.” Yet it would be in this interval that the 
greatest danger of the Tunnel being suddenly seized would 
arise. “Unless, therefore,” the Duke goes on, “it is quite 
certain that no foreign Government that had written angry 
despatches on the subject of alleged grievances will ever sud- 
denly and seriously make up its mind that, war being in- 
evitable, it is better to anticipate diplomatic forms, and by 
means of treachery or surprise obtain possession of so all- 
important a prize as the fortress on which the whole security 
of England would then depend, it is idle to trust to protec- 
tion which only guarantees our safety when ample warning is 
given.” In support of this view, the Duke refers to an un- 
published paper, giving a list of wars commenced without 
previous declaration, which, as he maintains, ‘ shows con- 
clusively that wars have commenced much more frequently 
during the course of diplomatic correspondence than after all 
diplomatic relations have been broken off ; that again and again 
fortresses have been seized unprepared and without resistance, 
because their defenders were not aware that they had any 
reason to expect attack.” 

Let us now look at the Report of the Military Committee. 
It is to be noted, in the first place, that it absolutely condemns 
the two existing projects of aChannel Tunnel. In Sir Edward 
Watkin’s scheme, the mouth of the Tunnel is within range of 
effective fire from the sea, and it is not within the command 
of the advanced works or any work of a fortress, so that be- 
fore the scheme could fulfil the conditions laid down by the 
Committee, “‘an entirely new and very powerful fortress 
would have to be constructed, at great expense.” The 
rival project is equally open to objection as having 
its mouth within range of effective fire from the sea, 
and it is not commanded by the advanced works of a 
fortress. It is in the heart of the main defences of Dover 
Castle and in the midst of the town, so that any fire that 
would protect it would “inflict great injuries on the town and 
its inhabitants.” Still, either of these schemes might be 
altered so as to meet these objections. It must next be asked, 
therefore, what the general conclusion of the Committee 
amounts to? They say, in effect, that if all the precautions 
they recommend are taken and maintained in their full 
efficiency, it ought to be impossible for an enemy to make 
any use of the Tunnel in any imaginable contingency. 
But they admit, as every reasonable man must admit, 
that “in dealing with physical agencies, an amount of 
uncertainty exists which can never be wholly eliminated, 
and that it is equally impossible to eliminate human 
fallibility.”” Even more than this might be said. When 
every imaginable contingency had been guarded against, 
there would remain the unimaginable ; and in war, things are 
occasionally done which had occurred to no one as possible, 
until they have actually been achieved. It is not necessary, 
however, to go beyond the warning of the Committee to find 
ample arguments against the construction of a Tunnel. Let 
it be granted that the precautions determined on are, in all 
respects, sufficient, what answer is there to the remark that “a 
long period of peace and uninterrupted tranquillity might en- 
gender carelessness in maintaining in good working condition the 
arrangements applied to the partial or complete destruction 
of the Tunnel, and might lead to fortifications being left so 
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inefficiently armed or insufficiently manned as not to be secure 
against surprise?” The arrangements proposed to secure the 
partial or complete destruction of the Tunnel are in the highest 
degree complicated. At the mouth of the Tunnel, a portcullis is 
to be placed, by the act of closing which one or more lengths 
of rail will be removed, and a trap-bridge raised. To guard 
against the mouth of the Tunnel being surprised before the 
portcullis can be closed, means must be provided for stop- 
ping ventilation by closing the air-shafts, for discharging 
irrespirable gases into the interior, and for rapidly de- 
livering shingle through channels specially provided for the 
purpose. All these obstructions could easily be removed, and 
the Tunnel put again into working order in a short time. To 
provide for the temporary demolition of the Tunnel, mine gal- 
leries would have to be carried either alongside, above, or 
below the Tunnel, in which charges sufficient to destroy for a 
considerable distance the walls, roof, or floor might be per- 
manently kept. As a preliminary to the firing of these 
mines, a large, unconfined charge of explosives might be 
kept ready at hand, on a truck, to be started at any 
moment down the line, with a time fuse attached to it. 
As an alternative to this expedient, explosive charges may be 
lowered into the air shafts, and for this purpose electric cables 
should be kept ready laid to the upper openings of the shafts. 
The temporary flooding of the Tunnel is to be provided for by 
sluice-valves, the means of opening and closing which are to 
be placed within the fortress. The destruction of the Tunnel 
would be effected by the simultaneous discharge of mines 
constructed between the bed of the sea and the roof of the 
Tunnel, “so that their explosion should make a breach into 
both, and thus admit the sea.” All ‘these mines should be 
controlled, not only from the central fort, and from any out- 
works the Commander might think proper to place in com- 
munication with them, but from one or more distant places. 
In this way, the power of permanently destroying the Tunnel 
might be retained, even after the protecting fortress had fallen. 


Yet when all these multiplied precautions had been taken, 
what would be their real value? On the principle of the 
strength of the chain being judged by its weakest link, 
just nothing at all. Colonel Webber, who was for many years 
in charge of all the telegraph wires of the Post Office through- 
out the South of England, says :— It would be a wiser act for 
a General to leave the success of a battle dependent ona 
telegraph wire, than for the nation to trust to a conductor 
between London and Dover for the destruction of a tunnel 
at a supreme moment.” Not only can no wire that is not 
constantly tested be depended on for acting at a given moment, 
but after years of good maintenance a wire might be tested 
at noon, and ‘in the afternoon it might be found, on the 
need for using it suddenly arising, that an ordinary electrical 
fault arising from one of a hundred causes had occurred in the 
interval, and had rendered the labour of years useless. This 
might happen when all the arrangements were in perfect order, 
but then we have Sir Garnet Wolseley’s testimony, founded on 
his knowledge of our military stations all over the world, that 
in time of peace our arrangements never are in perfect order. 
His experience supplies no guarantee “ that all your electrical 
apparatus will be in perfect order, or that your slu‘ce-gates 
will be in perfect order, or that contrivances which have been 
designed before-hand for rendering this Tunnel useless will 
have any effect, when you want them.” These are only a part 
of the objections to any project for tunnelling the Channel, 
but it seems scarcely possible that it can be necessary to bring 
forward any more. 








THE POLITICS OF CULTURE. 


OHN STUART MILL’S assumption, so often repeated 
by men without his intellectual right to utter an insolence, 

that “the Tories are the Stupid Party,” naturally irritates 
Conservatives, ind we take Lord Carnarvon’s recent rather rash 
utterance to have been a protest against that charge. It irri- 
tates him, and he looks round for an available answer. He 
finds a majority of the upper classes strongly opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone’s general policy, he knows that a good many men 
eminent in intellectual work condemn bits of that policy very 
angrily, and he jumps to the conclusion that “three-fourths” 
—which is always the loose way of mentioning a large 
majority—of “all men of literary eminence or intellectual 
power” are against the Liberal Administration. Taken 
literally, that assertion has, of course, no foundation, it being 
very difficult to find even a single man of high intellectual rank 








and not in Parliament, who is nominally a Tory. Oratory 
shows literary power, and in oratory the Conservative Party 
is absolutely nowhere, is obliged, in default of eloquence 
of its own, to circulate that of Mr. Cowen, who, whatever else he 
may be, is certainly no Tory. Statesmanship is a form of intel- 
lectual power, and the Conservatives, for years dependent upon 
a leader who was neither English nor Conservative, are now at 
their wits’ end for statesmen who can produce an impression on 
the people, and are in the House of Commons admittedly as 
much outmatched as outnumbered. As for authors and 
men of science, the list given in the Times of Tuesday, 
and quoted elsewhere, covers almost all prominent names, 
and there is no avowed Tory among them; while among 
journalists, the proportions given by Lord Carnarvon are very 
nearly reversed. Even if he intended, as we presume he did, 
to allude to secret feeling and tendency, as well as avowed pro- 
fession, he is wrong, for in the majority of cases, or at least of 
known cases, the Conservatism of intellectually eminent mer 
springs rather from an opinion on special acts, than a general 
conversion. Two or three very eminent men, hitherto Liberals, 
have, for example, been excessively annoyed with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy, but that does not make them Conservative, 
or‘even anti-Liberal. The matter is of little importance with 
the present constituency, but in general opinion, about half the 
very great families and, we should say, roughly, more than 
three-fifths of the intellectually distinguished, remain substan- 
tially Liberals. 


But we are not quite certain that if we look a little farther 
afield, and take Lord Carnarvon’s assertion in a somewhat larger 
sense, we may not find a good deal of justification for it. We 
see grave reason for apprehending that the new aristocracy of 
culture which is growing up among us, and is asserting its right 
to position with so much energy and success that it half appals 
and half attracts the aristocracy of birth and wealth, will not 
for a long time to come be very liberal in sentiment, whether in 
the party sense or in that larger sense which the word originally 
bore. It is getting very separate from the mass, to begin with. 
Nothing is less explicable or more certain than that the 
rapid spread of a poor kind of education has perceptibly 
deepened the chasm between the cultivated and uncultivated, 
and inclined the former to insist a little more upon their 
intellectual rank, to recoil a little more from opinions held 
commonly or by great masses of men. Not only are the culti- 
tivated less moved by general opinion, but they dislike it more, 
and are more inclined to “ analyse” those who hold it, and to pro- 
nounce them very stupid, very dense, and eminently disagreeable 
persons. We note that tendency distinctly in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, the drift being accentuated in his case by his habitual 
and instinctive kindliness, while in his followers it becomes 
a definite note of thought. Separation impairs liberality 
of feeling by impairing sympathy, for we never sympa- 
thise keenly with those from whom we feel any excessive 
distance. The warmest advocate of justice to animals 
finds himself over-taxed in his effort to feel much for fish, 
unless they are highly organised enough to writhe or to 
bleed like mammals; and the difficulty exists, in a lesser 
degree, as between classes of men. It does not do for the mind 
to dwell strongly on the stupidity of the dim millions. Those 
who do so, end by ascribing their sufferings to that very 
stupidity, that is, to inherent, instead of removable causes. The 
tendency to physical refinement, again, or zestheticism, so marked 
among the cultivated of to-day as to have become almost a 
new cult, deepens the’ chasm, by introducing a sense of 
disgust for dirt, dreariness, and squalor, which, when in- 
dulged, speedily developes into contempt.’ It is diffi- 
cult, though not impossible, for Morris’s disciples to 
feel for the “ Unwashed,” who do not know what a “ bru- 
tality of colour” can mean. Then the democratic move- 
ment has undoubtedly produced as much recoil among the 
cultivated as among the rich. The former are not afraid for 
their intellectual treasures, which no demagogue, however 
powerful, can take away from them; but they are afraid for 
their influence, which, great in society, is, they see, very weak 
among the vast, almost cosmic, semi- blind political forces 
now in motion. Itis very disagreeable to 2 man who knows, 
say, much of all branches of Egyptology, ancient and modern, 
to see that the fate of Egyp» will be settled by millions of 
voters who, but that Egypt is “a Bible country,” woald 
not know where Egypt was, and even when they know 
that, fancy the minute Delta a broad, grand land, as im- 
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portant as France. .He does not love the voters more for 
their new power, but less, and is inclined to repudiate their 
demands, which, being instinctive, are often right, because of 
the limits of their knowledge. The tendency of cultivated 
Americans to sneer at philanthropy as a huge “ism” is very 
noticeable, and is repeating itself both here and upon the Con- 
tinent. Philanthropists are Liberals by instinct, for they detest 
the past, with its history of wrong and suffering; and we 
should say that, while impatience of visible cruelty increases, 
true philanthropy does not. Again, English philanthropy 
sixty years ago, mixed itself up, as Mr. Courtney recently 
noticed at Liskeard, in a very close way with economic science, 
and with the intellectual drift of those whom we may best 
describe as the “ Hardheaded.” Mr. Courtney made a speech 
about that which, we suspect, would have interested most Eng- 
lishmen greatly, but which did not interest London daily papers, 
and was consequently cut down till it was hardly intelligible 
and quite dull. Its drift, however, was perceptible, and was 
very true, and needs only this rider,—the body of the people 
are just now going athwart hardheadedness, and thereby irri- 
tating entire classes once very Liberal indeed. You can 
see that in the speeches of such a Liberal, so “dyed in 
the wool,’ as the Americans say, as Mr. Fawcett, when 
he gets upon land or thrift, or even the liquor trade. The 
cultivated, in fact, recoil from the combination of power, and, as 
they think, unreasonableness in the uncultivated, and in the 
recoil get angry, and apt either to sulk or positively to oppose. 
They frequently support Liberal ideas with an internal oath, 
which Mr. Courtney could hardly keep himself from uttering at 
Liskeard, at their sentimentality. The result of that recoil 
sooner or later is the deliberalisation of a strong and useful 
class, who feel inclined for a time to display not so much a new 
inind, as the other side of the mind they always had. 


All these causes for the rise of Conservatism of a kind in the 
minds of the cultivated are, however, feeble, compared with three 
others, which are, we feel certain, exercising a steadily-increas- 
ing influence in Lord Carnarvon’s direction. One is the rapidly- 
growing sense of the complexity of everything, which is un- 
avoidable, and deserving of no condemnation, being a direct 
product of larger education, but which takes away the nerve 
from men, and disposes them to dread lest any change, even if 
in itself an improvement, should let loose unknown forces. 
Very few who know much and perceive much are rash, and a 
certain degree of rashness is indispensable to action. If Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had fully perceived what defeat at Tel-el-Kebir 
would mean, he would hardly have ordered that night attack, 
or at least would have been more exceptionally brave in ordering 
it; while the man who really realised that speech cannot end— 
that the spoken word must go out in weaker and weaker vibra- 
tions to the end of the Universe, if there be an end—would never 
speak at all. That sense of complexity, and of the intimate 
union of all things, produces quiescence, which is the essence 
of Conservatism, almost as much as does the spreading belief in 
an immutable Reign of Law. That reign may be distinguished 
by the philosopher from Necessitarianism, but the practical 
effect of accepting it as religion is nearly as numbing. If the 
survival of the fittest is inevitable and is right, why protect the 
feeble who will go, and ought to go; yet if they are not to be 
protected, half the motive-power of Liberalism is gone. If the 
nation will swim for itself along a stream of tendency, whether 
or no, and ought so to swim, why bother oneself with building 
boats and blasting away rocks and lowering rapids, none of 
all which can at the utmost do more “than quicken the rush ? 
Nobody ever believes in the Reign of Law, except with his 
head, any more than he believes in Necessity, except with 
his head,—his instinct in one case, as in the other, tell- 
ing him that he can, spite of all the Laws, do something; 
but, so far as he believes it, he becomes disinclined for effort. 
The men of Science are willing to make the world more com- 
fortable, but they can do that quite as well as Conservatives, 
and are inclined to think that for the rest, the world must drift 
along, bearing them as interested observers, but not as actors 
in the swift. and inevitable journey. That mood soon passes 
into one of great impatience with the folly of those who want to 
accelerate the rush, or with the madness of those who think they 
can deflect it, which is the exact position of many good “ Liberals” 
watching Mr. Gladstone. He will not make Egyptians self- 
governed, they say, for the law governing the East forbids, and 
they half hate him for trying, in obedience to what he thinks 
higher forces. And finally, there is the decay of Religion, which 











affects Liberals quite as much as Tories, and which, though it 
does not necessarily kill Liberalism, does necessarily impoverish 
it. After all, if men are to die like big flies, and humanity is to 
disappear, buried, with all its thoughts, in a slowly accreting 
glacier, the improvement of men—and Liberalism is in its essence 
the improvement of men—is very disheartening work. I donot 
at heart care one dump whether flies get an extra wing, or not ; 
if only the children will leave off pulling them to pieces, that is 
enough. If the present drift of opinion continues—and it is not 
nearly ended—we may all live to bless God that power has 
passed without bloodshed or anarchy out of the hands of the 
educated, and into the hands of those who, before they reason, 
suffer and feel. 





“FAITH AND UNFAITH.” 

E called attention, in a few lines in our paper on “ The 
Magazines,” in the Spectator for October 7th, to Mr. 

Kegan Paul’s essay on this subject in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century,and noted especially the point on which 
he appears to us to have shown weakness, namely, the as- 
sumption that because pure Naturalism finds almost as much 
of superstitious assumption in the least orthodox of the 
genuinely Christian creeds, as it finds in one of the most ancient 
and picturesque of them all, therefore there is nothing to 
choose between these various forms of the Christian Church 
and creed in respect of their fidelity to the original Christian 
revelation, or even that it is reasonable to assume that the 
most imposing is the best. Mr. Kegan Paul presses this 
very naturally from his point of view, because his objection 
to all supernatural religion appears to consist simply in its 
supernaturalism ; and this being so, he is, of course, quite 
justified in treating all the supernatural creeds as more or less 
one in principle, and making light of their differences as, to him, 
comparatively unimportant matters. So, indeed, they are, to any 
one who takes definitively the naturalistic view of life; to him it 
may be no less easy,—perhaps a great deal easier,—to become a 
Roman Catholic at once, than to become a supernaturalist who 
stops short of the Roman Church. Nay, we may go farther 
and say that all supernaturalists, all who believe in the spiritual 
origin of the Universe, in the frequent command of mind over 
matter, in moral freedom, in the absoluteness of right and 


‘wrong, in the infinite evil of sin, in the omnipresence of God, and 


in the individual dispositions of Providence, approach necessarily 
far nearer to the Roman Catholic view of life than they can ever 
approach to the Agnostic, since they accept the very principle of 
miracle, indeed the greatest of all miracles in the fact of 
Creation; and do not stumble at the most daunting of all prac- 
tical paradoxes, since they affirm their belief that the mighty 
order of the Universe is, nevertheless, subordinated to the special 
education of each individual soul. But strongly as we hold this, 
—that all convinced supernaturalists are almost at one in 
theoretic principle, as compared with their relation to any 
materialist or agnostic,—we cannot understand how Mr. Kegan 
Paul can suppose that to one who has once gravely adopted the 
supernaturalist’s point of view, the differences between the 
various Churches which accept the Christian revelation can ap- 
pear trivial. It is only to the point of view of Unfaith, that all 
the Faiths appear hardly distinguishable, since they all contain 
the principle of spiritual creation and of spiritual miracle, and 
all defy the paradoxes involved in the apparent neglect, mishap, 
and even mishandling, of individual sufferers by the Providence 
of God. But what Unfaith thus confuses as forms of Faith 
hardly to be distinguished from each other in point of pure prin- 
ciple, Faith finds widely distinguishable, for the very simple 
reason that the more confident we are that divine revelation is 
the origin of our creed, the more important we think it not 
to deviate from that revelation, and not to take creeds as 
equivalent, only because they can be shown to involve milder or 
sterner applications of “ the same logic.” The difference between 
a milder and a sterner application of the same logic may be, “to 
such creatures as we are, in sucha world as the present,” the 
difference between life and death itself. The doctrine that God 
gives one man easier avcess to himself and subjects him to fewer 
dangers and temptations than he provides for another, is a mild 
application of the principle that the divine grace is not to be 
measured by purely human standards of justice; the doctrine 
that God, like the potter who makes one vessel for honour 
and another for dishonour, has the absolute right to place 
one in circumstances in which he will inevitably sink 
hopelessly into evil, and another in circumstances in which 
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he will inevitably be purified, is a sterner application 
of the same principle. Yet the difference between these 
two applications of the same principle is, to most of 
us, the difference between religion and _ irreligion,—the 
difference between a doctrine which we could accept in 
humility and trust, and a doctrine which we must reject with 
indignant scorn. Differences in the application of the same 
logical principle may mean differences between what humbles 
and what revolts us. Mr. Kegan Paul draws a very skilful 
comparison between a rule adopted at Eton in his day, for 
giving a kind of indulgence from trivial penalties to successful 
map-drawers, and the indulgences of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and points out that both were applications of the same 
logical principle :— 


‘Some years ago there was an usage at Eton, which seemed to the 
present writer, when only a boy of thirteen, exactly, though perhaps 
unintentionally, framed on the lines of ecclesiastical indulgences. 
The ‘Remove’ was a part of the school in which geography and 
history were especially studied, and the making of maps was a weekly 
exercise, to which an importance was attached beyond their real 
value as a means of teaching. The masters of this form, and, as far 
as I remember, of this form alone, were in the habit of giving what 
were termed ‘exemptions’ for well-executed maps. A small piece of 
the corner of the map which deserved praise was torn off, signed 
with the master’s initials, and handed to the artist. Perhaps a day 
or two afterwards the same boy was accidentally late for school, and 
ordered to write out fifty lines of Virgil as a punishment. When the 
time came for producing the lines, he presented instead his ‘exemp- 
tion,’ which was accepted without a word; his previous merits had 
gained him an indulgence. I have some impression, though my memory 
in this serves me but imperfectly, that the transfer of exemptions 
was at least tacitly allowed, even if not directly sanctioned, but I 
speak under correction. If it so chanced that a graver fault had 
been committed than the mere venial offence of being late for school, 
talking in class, or the like, and that the offender then presented an 
exemption, not only was it not received in lieu of punishment, but 
the very pleading the excuse was held to deepen the fault ; and here, 
on a lower ground, was all the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin. We read in the papers that the same school has lately been 
granted an extra week of holidays on account of the marriage, that is 
tosay, the ‘merits,’ of the Duke of Albany. If there be nothing 
immoral in giving boys a holiday because some one else is married, 
or in forgiving a trivial misdeed for the sake of previous good con- 
duct, we fail to see the moral iniquity of remitting temporal punish- 
ment of-sin on account of the merits of the saints, or of a devotion 
sedulously performed. And this is all that was ever claimed for in- 
dulgences, rightly understood. The acts are, it is true, on altogether 
different planes, but the principle is the same, and a principle is 
independent of magnitude, it ‘shuns the lore of nicely calculated 
less or more.’ ” 


Granted. But is it not the essential difficulty of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Indulgences, that it elevates to the moral 
plane, to the plane proper to its methods of dealing with sin, 
disciplinary rules which are only appropriate to methods of 
dealing with carelessness and inadvertence, and so confuses the 
distinction which it is the very object of all spiritual revela- 
tion to deepen? Why it should be assumed that what you 
can justify as a prudent disciplinary measure in stimulating 
the emulation of a class, is equally admirable for the purpose of 
impressing on man the moral revelation of the divine character, 
we are wholly unable to conjecture. The very fact that the 
principle illustrated is the same in both cases, increases the 
difficulty. We are bewildered at finding the principles of 
worldly calculation elaborated with the utmost nicety in the 
field of the highest spiritual life. 

The plan of insisting that intellectually it is no less difficult; 
perhaps even more difficult, to accept any supernatural Christ- 
ianity at all, than to accept the most imperious form of 


historical Christianity, Roman Catholicism, is very much 


favoured just now by those who lean to Naturalism. Nor do 
we wonder at it. In the first place, it is, as we have already 
admitted, true that, intellectually speaking, the paradoxes which 
other Christian creeds evade by rejecting the Roman Catholic 
Church, are trifling, compared with those which they must over- 
come in asserting their own creed,—indeed, we should extend 
this to Agnosticism itself, which seems to us to revel 
in paradoxes so far as it admits anything like ultimate 
principles of knowledge and a close correspondence between 
material laws and the laws of thought. And, in the second 
place, it is, of course, very convenient for the Sceptics 
to represent the fight as one between Unfaith and the 
one Faith which, from time to time, has endeavoured to 
shelter and excuse by far the greatest number of secular abuses 
ever taken under Christian patronage. But the truth undoubtedly 
is, that Christian supernaturalism once granted, the whole ques- 
tion revives as to which Church most truly represents the 
spiritual revelation received by man,—as to which Church 








mingles it with the least alloy of human frailty. It is nothing 


to tell us that almost all forms of supernatural Christianity 
involve at bottom the same logic. Of course, theydo. But the 
true question is, which of them so applies that logic as to concede 
the least to human weakness—applies it so as to hold up 
man most firmly to the true standard of the Christian 
revelation. What may be justly said of Roman Catholicism 
is, that it, more than any other Christian faith, becomes, 
while insisting inexorably on its own conditions, all things 
to all men, spiritual to the spiritual, devout to the 
devout, superstitious to the superstitious, strenuous to the 
strenuous, worldly to the worldly, easy to the easy-going,— 
austere and rigid only to open rebellion. But the super- 
natural principle once granted, this description is just what 
would seem to be least applicable to a Church truly representing 
the divine revelation. St. Paul was not, in this sense, “all 
things to all men,” that he might gain some. He did not pro- 
claim temporal indulgences to be earned by the saints for 
those who could just manage to save their own souls and 
nothing more. He would almost have offered his own salva- 
tion for the sake of his own people, if such an offer had not 
been a contradiction in terms; but it never seems to have 
occurred to him that by his own devotion, he might a little 
attenuate the natural duration of the purifying suffer- 
ings of others. These doctrines, and other developments of 
doctrine like them, bear on them the very impress of concession 
made by a spiritual organisation to that scheme of things which 
is least spiritual in conception and policy. And it is partly on 
account, doubtless, of such concessions, as well as on account 
of the high ideal held out by the Catholic Church to the most 
devout, that that Church has become so great a power in 
the market-place, as well as in the soul of man. Yet for 
that very reason, it seems to us that “‘ Unfaith ” is mistaken in 
trying to identify the supernaturalism of Christianity with the 
supernaturalism of the Roman Church. In intellectual principle, 
the two are doubtless identical. But the Church which applies 
the most steady pressure to the elevation of average human 
nature, is sure to be the one that best represents the divine ideal ; 
and can that be the Church which enters into terms of accom- 
modation with the worldly, while it presses hard on the self- 
sacrificing and the devout? ‘ Unfaith ” may ignore these dis- 
tinctions. But the moment the step is taken to faith, that 
moment the gulfs between the different types of Christian 
teaching open afresh, and it becomes a great question which of 
them is the truest representative of that revelation of which all 
Churches preserve a more or less blurred image. 





ART AND LIFE. 

ONTEMPORARY art in its public aspects may be con- 
sidered a huge game, in which one side is taken by the artists 
and exhibitors of pictures, and the other by the great shilling- 
paying public. One bout has been recently concluded, and now 
there is a pause. The galleries are closed, the crowds of spec- 
tators are scattered, and the artists have long been busy in 
retirement, working for new successes, or to retrieve old failures, 
The present pause in the game affords the opportunity of putting 
a question which, though common enough in itself, will be, we 
fear, in this connection somewhat startling. It is, ewi bono / 
There are many people who think that pictures have a certain 
inherent periodicity, which causes them to make their ap- 
pearance in May, just as pantomimes do at Christmas, or 
grouse in August, and to these people this question will 
doubtless be the first suggestion that exhibitions of pictures are 
expected to have some underlying significance. In this age of 
utilities, however, when it is remembered what an enormous 
amount of thought, time, and money is represénted by these 
exhibitions, the question, cwi bono ? is a very natural one. How 
much the better for it are they who paint, and we who look on? 
What is the significance of all these galleries, considered as one 

of the features of our civilisation ? 

When Greek art had. taken the first few steps in the decline 
from its perfection in Phidias, it presented a spectacle similar, 
in certain respects, to the condition of art here. The manual 
skill of the sculptors was perhaps greater than that of their pre- 
decessors. Never has marble been so finely handled as by them, 
but the dignity of inspiration had vanished. The representation 
of the simple, great sentiments, no longer sufficed them; they 
strove to give their work attractiveness by depicting interesting 
situations, or pretty conceptions of the popular deities of the 
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minor mythology. In the place of Athene they carved Aphro- 
dite, and forsook Apollo for Dionysus. This was, of course, the 
beginning of a distant but certain end. Now, without pushing 
the parallel too far, and without implying that our artists have 
any past which is related to them as Phidias was to Praxiteles, 
it seems to us that the art of the present age, too, is character- 
ised by skill without inspiration, by zeal not according to 
knowledge. Our artists—there are, of course, many brilliant 
individual exceptions to the general statements we are about 
to make—have acquired an extraordinary dexterity in the 
manipulation of their tools and materials, but they seem 
destitute of creative imagination, and their works exhibit neither 
originality nor insight. They resemble the man who could talk 
tifteen languages, and had not an idea to express in any of them; 
or, more closely still, our army, which is supplied with weapons 
of incredible precision and power, while the reasons for which it 
tights are little, if any, better than those which guided men 
when they used bows and arrows. For instance, Mr. John 

Collier, as his “ Clytemnestra” shows, can paint burnished 
copper so accurately that at a little distance the canvas cannot 
be distinguished from the metal itself; and the blood which he 
represents trickling down it is so life-like that if you came upon 

it unawares you would probably start to wipe it away. It re- 

calls the story of the Greek rival artists,—one of whom painted 

grapes so life-like that the birds came and pecked at them, and 

the other of whom painted a curtain so accurately that his rival 

stepped forward to draw it aside. But the story, if true, only 

serves to show how degraded was the art of their time. And 

Mr. Collier throws no light upon the real subject of his picture ; 

his face of Clytemnestra would do very well for the face of 

Jocasta, or Lady Macbeth, or any other woman of tragic mien. 

So, too, if one may venture to question the work of the P.R.A. 

himself, consider Sir Frederick Leighton’s painting of the faces 

in “Day-dreams” and “ Melittion.” In execution they are 

exquisite almost beyond description, but as faces they are 

unimaginative and uninteresting. The same thing is true 
of the landscapes ; they exhibit an astonishing manipulative 

skill, but are such mere imitations that when we are able 

to photograph in colours, a good part of the occupation of the 

landscape-painter will be gone. 

A second point of similarity to the same period of Greek art 
is furnished by the choice of subjects. Our artists seem to choose 
the far-fetched, the picturesque, the startling,—in a word, the 
likely-to-be-talked-about. An Eton boy shot dead just as he 
shouts “Floreat Etona!”; a fearful scene at the saving of 
the guns at Maiwand; “Romeo and Juliet,” two cats; 
“There's a little lady! on with her cloak!” “ Are you ready ?” 
“The first kiss;” ‘“Tommy’s got a prize;” “An anxious 
moment ;” “ Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top ;” “ May we come 
in P’”’—these are specimens of the subjects and titles at the Royal 
Academy. Not a few of the pictures are unintelligible without 
an explanatory quotation, and now and then we come across 
such syntax as “ painted by subscription,” or “ proposed sketch 
for a statue.” Now,a picture is a permanent representation ; it 
is intended to be always before us; we are to take it like a 
bride to our home, and to live with it. What would be the state 
of mind produced by being surrounded with pictures like these ? 
One shudders at the thought. Effeminacy, weariness, finally 
irritation and disgust, would be our conscious state, and uncon- 
sciously we should certainly suffer a dulling of susceptibility 
to lofty imagination and noble emotion. 


Turning to another and greater of the arts, poetry, we find 
its condition similar, but worse. Many of its rising votaries 
are men of splendid genius and accomplishments, destitute of 
worthy themes of song. Their themes—here, too, we bear in 
mind one or two glorious exceptions—are on a par with the 
painters’ subjects; to give flow to their powers and to secure an 
audience they have resorted, on the one hand, to things which 
are simply revolting, like many of Rossetti’s sonnets, the “ Laus 
Veneris,” and “ Charmides,” and, on the other, to trivialities, 
pretty ballads, rondels, and conceits. What is likely to be the 
state of mind of the man who keeps himself well read in this 
poetry? He will be excited, without being satisfied; he will 
become lascivious and dainty ; in this case, also, the edge will be 
taken off his best susceptibilities. 


Now, in the habits of the society in which these things 
are, what do we find? That painting and poetry frequently 
co-exist with all kinds of petty negligencies, and even 
vices. A wealthy man buys pictures and books and china 
and Eastern carpets, believing that he is a worshipper of the 





arts, and yet in a railway carriage he spreads his parcels over 
seats which he cannot occupy, and in his business many mean 
actions have become second nature to him. It is told of an old 
Greek professional philosopher that when a wealthy citizen was 
conducting him through room after room in his house, where 
every inch of space was occupied by costly ornaments, he turned 
suddenly and spat in his host’s face, explaining, by way of 
apology, that he was compelled {o expectorate, and that he had 
chosen the only spot which seemed to him mean enough for the 
purpose. Such a philosopher would find amongst us to-day 
many opportunities for the repetition of his audacious lesson. 
So, also, we find that there are several of our most brilliant 
younger poets that a wise man would hesitate to invite to his 
house, and that not long ago it was rumoured that the cleverest 
of them all had narrowly escaped expulsion from his club. 
Passing now from the actual to the theoretical, the foregoing 
reflections, if they are true, show that in the thought of the 
present day there is a lamentable reciprocal divorce between art 
and life. One explanation and defence is in the mouths of our 
artists,—art for art’s sake. If you venture to ask for the raison 
@étre of a meaningless or offensive picture or of a lustful poem, 
you are told, with no little scorn, that it has no particular aim or 
purpose; that, like all works of art, it exists for its own sake. When 
used solely by those who understood it, the phrase was convenient, 
but now it has become a popular shibboleth, and, like all such, 


answer, because of the easiness of this irritating retort, which to 
render it more effective, is commonly flung at us in French,—art 
pour art. Itis the modern resurrection of the old metaphysical 
subterfuge, causa sui. But it is a false doctrine, for such a 
solidarity rules in human nature, that nothing exists by itself 
or for itself; the theoretical and the practical, the body 
and the soul, are in the closest causal intimacy. ‘“ Beauty,” 
says Emerson, “is the mark that God sets upon virtue;” 
and if we contrive to falsify this sometimes in our own 
persons, it remains indisputably true in the impersonal domain 
of art. J.S. Mill said with surprise of his friend Roebuck, 
who was a lover of poetry and a clever painter, that “he never 
could be made to see that these things have any value as aids 
in the formation of character.” Art must have both its origin 
and its effect outside of itself. To vary the familiar proverb, 
we may say, as a man thinks, so builds he, so paints he, and so 
sings he. Hence art is the best history of nations or individuals. 
The Pyramids are in themselves a whole history of Egyptian 
civilisation, and any one who appreciates thoroughly the curve 
of the stylobate of the Parthenon may dispense with a good 
deal of Grote and Curtius. Beauty, properly understood, is 
the only worthy end of life; and beauty is the appropriateness 
of anything to the place it has to fill, adaptation to environ- 
ment,—man’s fitness to fill his position in the universe. Thus 
beauty means, primarily, health, and hence the moderation 
of a well-balanced mind, temperance, the wise soul in the healthy 
body. And hence, all moral’ attributes. As Goethe said, the 
beautiful is greater than the good, for it includes the good; itis 
the good made perfect. To be beautiful, a will must be strong 
and a character upright; to be beautiful, a spirit must be holy 

There are few things uglier than a weak will and an unholy spirit. 
So Mr. Morris’s broad detinition of art is “the beauty of life.” 
With this new view, we no longer think him so extravagant who 
said that he would rather die for beauty than live for bread; and 
Art and Life are seen to be inseparable, and the divorce between 
them to be significant of a perishable civilisation. 

Yet, how different is the common view! Art is called “the 
world’s sweet inn,”—that is, a picture is a kind of mental sofa 
or cigar. In Macmillan’s “Primer of Art,” a little book of which 
the special aim should be to give simple and sound definitions 
of the fundamental principles, Mr. John Collier writes :—‘“ In 
the narrower sense, art may be detined as the making of some- 
thing to please the eye.” “ Beauty is that which pleases the 
eye.” But whose eye? is the question; the eye of Phidias, or 
of Smith? Tintoretto’s, or a colour-blind eye? Does the author 
hold that there are no principles to be taught? This is but an 
instance of the slipshod writing, resulting from lax thinking ou 
this subject, which we meet constantly. In the phraseology of 
common life, beauty means peacock-feathers, and sunflowers, 
and the latest whim of a lot of “fashion-mong’ring boys.” To 
rescue the idea, which will be to rescue ourselves, let us for the 

present protest against all such things, until the time shall 
come when we have nothing to fear from the prettinesses of lifes 





because the beauty of it will be secured. 
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It is unnecessary to go over the same reasoning with regard 
to poetry. The gist of it is given in a remark made by an 
American newspaper upon one of the poems to which we have 
alluded. If Mr. Wilde, said “the editor, should ever become 
$0 common-place as to marry and have a family, we wonder how 
this sons will feel when they grow up to a realisation of the fact 
that their father is the author of ‘Charmides.’ According to 
Ben Jonson, the principal end of poetry is “to inform men in 
the just reason of living.” This is what the greatest of our 
modern critics has been teaching us for years, and, in spite of 
the present popularity of other views, we shall not greatly im- 
prove upon his definition. 

To conclude, since the subject is vast and space limited, any 
one may find additional answers to the questions with which +we 
started, and may estimate how far we fall short of the position of 
lovers of art—to which position we think ourselves entitled 
because of our pictire-galleries and our rondels—who will take 
a fair view around him and within him, and then ponder Mill’s 
Saying that the first lesson which the study of the Fine Arts 
teaches us is “to make everything beautiful that we do, and, 
above all, ow own characters and lives.” . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROLLING-STONE RAMBLES.—I. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LAZY JOURNEY.” 
RG ID you ever see such a winter as this ?” asked one 

sufferer of another. ‘‘ Yes, last summer,” was the 
answer. And the melancholy epigram was present in my mind 
the other day, as I looked listlessly from the window of the 
Siddons Club, having returned from my holiday outing, upon 
the usual procession of impure particles which make a London 
atmosphere; and Wilkins, who never leaves town, but stays 
there on purpose to abuse it, asked me, in that tone of ‘unoccu- 
pied depression which is peculiar to a club window, whether I 
had ever seen such a London fog as thatin September. ‘“ Yes,” 
I said, “this September, on the Italian lakes.” For it is true 
that Mrs. Balbus and myself had recently visited those climes of 
the perennial sun. Years lapse, and I do not like to think how 
long it is since I chronicled, for the patient readers of the 
Spectator, the story of a lazy ramble through nearer-lying 
regions, which I ventured to describe under fictitious 
names, for fear of rousing susceptibilities. That was but 
my humour, which has passed, like most humours, and 
leaves me in a mood of solid realism. These kind of half- 
fairy fancies are but the cynthias of a minute, and “no twodreams 
arelike.” Terrefolle has assumed to me the common-place guise of 
France; Feuille-morte and Eau-qui-dort have evaporated in the 
guide-book into Avranches and Coutances, and giddy and brilliant 
Trouville asks me with scorn how I can have dared to paraphrase 
her into Trou-vilain ? How a man’s old work seems to jibe at 
him some’imes, as he takes it up, as if to say to him, “It isn’t 
you that did me, you know!” Three years after: and what 
changes have passed over the whole mental and moral frame, 
gradual ministers of the law of growth, forerunners of the final 
change! Illusions have been lived down, and hopes have been 
disappointed ; dreamed-of reconciliations have not come about, 
and short, sharp partings have come in where none such were 
feared, to toss about the cards of life in quite another deal. 
Unexplained estrangements have elbowed out old friendships, 
and seeming accident has knit again, more strongly than before, 
former ties which had been all unloosed ; trusted affections have 
proved as rotten as tinder, where the hot spark of self has 
fallen; and honour has tumbled like a house without foundations, 
when treachery and “ expediency,” vanity and ingratitude, have 
sprung their little mines beneath it;—till looking back, over 
a three years’ space, its moral reads as this,—that there is 
nothing certain but uncertainty. Of what we believed would 
be, nothing has been; of what we purposed to do, nothing has 
been done. But much has been done that we did not purpose ; 
and much has been which we never believed in, and— 
nobody knows. Even scientific congresses have made mistakes ; 
and only American weather-prophets are never wrong. 

Can it be I, for instance, that but three years since was dilat- 
ing on the advantages of living in a valley, and scoffing at those 
who built their houses upon hills ? How soon afterwards was it 
that the irony of Fate avenged the mountaineers, and the pale 
spectre of typhoid drove us forth bag and baggage, to join the 
bill faction at once, and, as I now suppose, for ever! My land- 








lord—he was at once of the legal and house-letting persuasions, 
and therefore doubly acute—was a great admirer of those papers 
of mine, and for a long time convinced me out of my own mouth 
(as against my nose), when I suggested smells. The thing was 
not possible, in so sweet a valley. Moreover, he was one, he 
said, who had himself lost a thumb through bad drainage, and 
was sure to be very tender of mine. I have every reason to 
hope, in the ordinary course of justice, that he has by this time 
lost the other. I am not vindictive; but, as we said in the 
Catechism, such is my desire. He persuaded me of many things, 
assisted by my views. He spoke of imprudent diet, of the 
habit of servants to throw vegetables down the sink, and so forth, 
and for a long time persuasively. The garrison held out. The whole 
household lived upon brandy-and-water, and nothing else. (After 
T had left, the local wine merchant sent me in a magnificent 
account for succulent drinks which I had never seen. I resisted 
him before the judge of the county, and had to pay. “My dear | 
Sir,” said an eminent legal expert, to console me, “the trick is 
obvious, and ‘the books’ palpably cooked. But County-court 
Judges always decide for a tradesman versus a “ gentleman,” 
which is a pleasant reputation for justices to sleep on; andI 
am glad I am not one of them.) This is parenthesis; but I am 
talking of migrations, and I migrated from North Bitton on 
Silverstreak, this time guarding a strict anonymous, because it 
is not a good place for simple-minded people to live in. At 
last my cook took to rolling about upon the floor in fits, regu- 
larly, when she “ opened up” the scullery inthe morning. And 
one evening, after various premonitory whiffs, there burst forth 
between cod and mutton such an overmastering stink, that we 
literally packed our clothes and fled into the darkness, then and 
there. It was impossible even for that soliciting landlord, this 
time, to persuade me that it was the fish that smelt. No cod 
could ever do it, even there. It was a Saturday night, as I well 
remember ; for we picnicked for the Sunday at the house of a 
comparatively sweet and positively hospitable friend ; and on the 
Monday we departed from the district for ever, leaving, as our 
last contribution, a just action behind us, which, I trust, smells 
sweet, as in the poem, in spite of surrounding example from the 
County-court downwards. . 

So it was that we left that ancient town upon the river, and 
found ourselves another home, with all the conditions reversed, 
except as to Conservative Members. Our lines are cast this 
time in a city by the sea, on whose grey-and-blue pattern we 
look down, from a height above it, over a sloping garden, which 
provides us with the regulation lawn-tennis ground, circled with 
a halo of vegetables. We are our own landlords, taught by the 
bitter experience of another’s smells. Henceforth, at least, my 
smells shall be my own, and I will pay no rent for them. 
The bonny, bright town, which shall be called Sunbourne, 
lies before us in a tempting maze of tree-planted streets, 
which recall the green alleys and avenues of certain foreign 
cities. They bisect each other at odd angles, instead of 
running in a series of parallel lines to the water, after the dull, 
uncompromising fashion of most sea-side towns. And beautiful 
bits of green, sudden bursts of unexpected fields and parks, 
with endless varieties of comfortable and tasteful homes, each 
to itself in its-own walled garden, and built in all the quaint- 
nesses of parti-coloured form with which modern architects have 
exorcised the grim, old barrack-spirit of monotony, leave us but 
small room to regret the cottage in the plain, and the enter- 
prising, but inventive, wine merchant, or his friend and backer, 
the County-court Judge. Before us, a broad plain of level 
marsh, dotted with old castles and new gas works, and other 
landmarks upon the wrinkled face of Time; and behind us, an 
amphitheatre of breezy down, stretching its arms out to the sea 
and folding Sunbourne to its heart, as well it may, in gratitude 
for the balmiest air and the most perpetual and buoyant sun- 
shine which the spirit of man can crave for; and as a result, I 
have solemnly recanted to Mrs. Balbus all the theories I for- 
merly expressed as to the proper requisites for a residence ; she 
has said, ‘“ Yes, Tom,” in each instance in a spirit of unmur- 
muring adhesion ; and I cannot tell how it is that I seem to 
realise that she fails to attach any serious importance to my 
opinions. Indeed, she distinctly said, upon one occasion, when 
I was emphasising the importance of living on a hill, that “ we'd 
got to do it now, and it didn’t matter.” Some people have a 
way of putting things which is fatal to argument. 

I attribute it partly to the novelty of the new home, and 
partly to the Machiavellian craft of which I am a master, that 
for -the three years which have passed since that same lazy 
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journey through the Cider lands, I succeeded in staving off the 
fatal question of foreign parts. I leaned upon the exquisite 
pleasure of that former tour, and the pity it would be to spoil 
its memories; I insisted on the disagreeable characteristics of 
foreigners, and the alluring qualities of home; I quoted Sir 
Charles Coldstream on the general inadequacy of the Continent, 
and his opinion even of the Crater of Vesuvius, that there was 
nothing in it; I appealed to my advancing years (for which I 
was pulled up something sharply) ; I pointed out that I had seen 
it all, to be met by the undeniable counter that other people had 
not; I used household arguments about the purse, which were 
forcible, but not convincing; and was met throughout by that 
steady persistency which wins campaigns and civilises deserts, and 
compasses in lesser matters what it will. And soit came about 
that I found myself committed to a foreign tour, this time upon 
the understanding that we were to reverse our former plan, 
—never stop more than two nights anywhere, and see as many 
lands as could be seen in the space of four weeks. And so we 
did. Belgium and the Rhine, Coblentz and the Mosel, Heidel- 
berg and the Neckar, Lucerne and the Reuss, Verona and the 
Adige, with a kaleidoscope of lakes and the climbing of many 
mountains (in railway trains), chase each other in picturesque 
confusion through my brain, like the whirligig of spires and 
towers which, after his famous visit to Oxford, made havoc with 
the head of Mr. Verdant Green’s papa. 

It was with a sense of awe due to the occasion, that a day or 
two agoI took up the Times—no lesser medium would have met 
the emergency —and read therein a letter of some proportions, by 
a Professor of eminent fame, both in the world of science and in 
that of Alpine enterprise. It was couched in language of much 
dignity and authority, and the text of it was this. That, on 
the whole, the weather in Switzerland this summer had not been 
fine. It was true that this had been for some time freely reported 
in many priuts and in various places, and that a large number of 
tourists of the baser sort had come to the same conclusion as 
the Professor. But obviously it could not be accepted as a fact 
till it had received his counter-seal, and it was very good of him 
to affix, as it were, his black mark to the weather, and to let 
unscientific people feel sure that it had really rained. I thought 
it did at the time, myself; and now, of course, I know it, 
When I came to the end of that letter, tears of gratitude 
stood in my eyes. I do not mean because I had come 
to the end of it, but from sympathy with the admirable 
sentiment which wound it up. .In spite of its raining in 
Switzerland—indeed, whilst it was raining—the Professor had 
heard how we had been winning in Egypt, and felt called upon 
publicly to express his devout thankfulness that England was 
still a nation. It was impossible for me—or, I should think, 
for England—not to feel this condescension on the Professor’s 
part all the more, from his having gone rather out of his 
way to show it, at least to the lay mind. To the man of 
science, the connection between the nature of England 
and the weather in Switzerland may, of course, be 
clear. But from the outside world, in that letter, that 
connection was artistically veiled; so much so, that it was 
impossible to conceive what one fact -had to do with the other, 
except, possibly, that both had occurred to other people before, 
though they had no authority to mention them. Let me add, 
however, that the letter was a great comfort to me, because I 
had just been reading, in the same unerring journal, an article 
ona text it has been persistently preaching of late, on what 
may be called the monohippoid or one-horse character of 
England in the matter of literature. I had derived therefrom 
the melancholy information that we have no novelists, no play- 
wrights, no humourists, no historians, no poets, and no orators, 
only a large number of critics—apparently with nothing to 
criticise—and science, and the Times. So I, too, lifted up my 

voice and wept, and thanked God (if, indeed, I may mention 

him in this connection), thaf we have still critics to tell us of 

our faults, and Professors to let us know when it is raining. How 
it rained (for Iam bound to confirm the Professor, and to say 
that it did), I hope to be permitted to show another day. I 
remember a dramatist who was congratulated on having 
obtained the services of a certain actress for his new burlesque. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’m lucky. She can’t sing, and she can’t 
dance, and she can’t act. And she’s very plain. Otherwise, 
she’s delightful.” So might I say, that we were in Switzerland 
a fortnight, and never saw the mountains; and in Italy for 
another, and never saw the sun. And we ate too little, and 
paid too much. Otherwise, it was lovely. Tom Ba.svs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- a 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
{To THE EpirorR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Owing to my distance from town, my attention has only 
just been called to your review of my book on “ Animal Intelli- 
gence,” and I desire to say a few words in reply, for the sake of 
those among your readers who do not see the other periodicals 
in which notices have appeared. 

Your reviewer begins by objecting to the “ unnecessary re- 
finements” of my psychological definitions, and appears to 
think that in attempting a philosophical treatment of animal 
intelligence, I should not have sought to distinguish between 
reflex action, instinct, and reason. To a psychologist so com- 
petent, I feel it is no wonder that my preliminary definitions 
should appear needlessly refined, or that they should collectively 
be found by him to refer to “the many singular phenomena which 
are due to what Dr. Carpenter tells us to call ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.’” But while readily bowing to the voice of 
authority, as expressed in “these recondite considerations,” I 
regret that the profundity of his thought should have pre- 
vented your reviewer from reading all that I have written. 
Thus, after quoting from me the words, “ No doubt, it is often 
difficult, or even impossible, to decide whether or not a given 
action implies the presence of the mind-element,” he asks, 
“ Why have definitions at all, if we are still to be in doubt as 
to the category to which a particular action or class of actions 
is to be referred?” Yet immediately following the words of 
mine which he quotes, this question is answered as clearly as I 
am capable of answering it. ForI say, “ But this is altogether a 
separate matter, and has nothing to do with the question of 
defining instinct in a manner which shall be formally exclusive 
on the one hand of reflex action, and on the other of reason. As 
Virchow truly observes, ‘It is difficult or impossible to draw 
the line between instinctive and reflex action ;’ but, at least, 
the difficulty may be narrowed down to deciding, in particular 
cases, whether or not an action falls into this or that category 
of definition; there is no reason why the difficulty should arise 
on account of any ambiguity of the definitions themselves. 
Therefore, I endeavour to draw, as sharply as possible, the line 
which, in theory, should be taken to separate instinctive from 
reflex action.” And the same considerations are subsequently 
enforced with regard to the distinction between instinct and 
reason. 

The next objection raised by your reviewer is, that my work 
is “ disfigured by alleged facts that rest on slender evidence, or, 
if substantiated, that are, in several cases, open to the charge of 
misinterpretation.” The instances adduced to substantiate this 
charge 1 find to be six in number, and as to their quality, con- 
sidering the number of facts which my book contains, I feel 
that I ought to express my obligation to your writer for the 
considerate manner in which this selection has been made. 
Thus, the first on the list is a quotation from Mr. N. J. Carter, 
F.R.S., published in The Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, as presenting observations made by himself. The next 
is, to quote your reviewer, “a venerable story related to Yarrell,’”” 
the credibility of which he allows to be a matter of judgment. 
In the third case, it is shown that I have taken wrong notes, while 
giving a correct reference to a fact stated in four lines. In the 
fourth case, it is shown that while correctly rendering the pub- 
lished observations of one author, I was not aware that another 
author had subsequently called them in question. The fifth case 
is, again, a matter of judgment, and was admitted by me on the 
authority of five different persons (three well-known authors and 
two eye-witnesses), as one “ which, perhaps, can hardly yet be 
said to have been definitely settled.” The sixth and last case is 
also a matter of judgment on the admissibility of evidence, and 
as it concerns a fact of which “ many proofs might be given” 
(viz., that monkeys act in concert), and as my critic himself 
allows “that the baboons had a leader, we can well understand,” 
the criticism falls to the ground. 

The next objection is that I have quoted such authors as 
Jesse and Buckland “ with as much consideration as the scien- 
tific witnesses.” This statement I deny, and if your reviewer 
will turn to my preface, he will see the grounds on which I deny 
it. In accordance with the principles there stated, I give facts 
which stand on the authority of “ scientific witnesses,” whether 
or not they appear unlikely, and whether or not they 
have been corroborated by other observers. This I have 





not done"in the case of Jesse, Buckland, &c.; nor, I may add, 
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in the case of the Spéctator itself, from which, now that my 
attention is directed to the subject, I find that I have not drawn 
a single fact, although I have had occasion to read many stories 
of animal intelligence in its pages. And here I may remark 
that your reviewer shows a strange inconsistency, for in the very 
paragraphs where he most loudly objects to me for stating 
“facts that rest on slender evidence,” he says, ‘‘ we should have 
expected him to say something of the maternal affection attri- 
buted to certain star-fishes.” , 

Next, there are three matters of fact, which I state in as 
many lines, concerning the habits of birds, and which my critic 
says “have long ago been proved to be false.” Not having 
access to books just now, I cannot here test the validity of his 
criticism ; but even if he is right, three errors of the kind which" 
he asserts do not constitute a large per-centage, to find ina 
work where facts-of natural history require to be handled by 
the thousand. 

When I say that this is not a large per-centage to find, I. 
mean by a man who is so minute an observer. It is not every 
-one who has both the time and the good-will, while reviewing a 
book, to assume the function of a printer’s reader, in the per- 
formance of which my friend seems to take a special delight. 
I can only say that I am much obliged to him, and that if ever 
he should have occasion to publish a book of the same size, I 
hope he will have the advantage of seeing it reviewed by some 
such microscopist as himself. 

Lastly, I am quite ready to fall in with the concluding wish 
of your reviewer to “part on good terms,” for I see no reason 
why we should not. On the one hand, he has certainly done 
me no injury; and, on the other, even if the kindness of his 
heart, the clearness of his head, and the honesty of his purpose 
had been less conspicuous than they are, he would have conferred 
on me a lasting benefit, by so considerately recommending my 
work to the humane and intelligent readers of the Spectator.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., Grorce J. Romans. 

Geanies, Ross-shire, N.B., September 20th. 


(The insertion of this letter has been delayed by accidental 


causes. We are glad to publish what Mr. Romanes has to say, 
but we cannot admit that he overthrows auy of the criticisms 
he impugns.—Ebp. Spectator.] 





THOMAS PATERSON. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—A man of some note among the working-men of London 
has died this week. It was in the year 1866 that I first saw 
Thomas Paterson. He was then reading a paper on the question 
of the way in which working-men could best save money, and if 
I remember right, could buy their own houses. I remember that 
my father, who was with me, was much impressed with Pater- 
son’s clearness of statement, and with his power of passing from 
somewhat dry statistics to eloquent appeal. He also said that 
there was something in Paterson, I think both in his face and 
way of putting things, that reminded him of John Stuart Mill. 
Paterson was at that time a little disposed to hold aloof from the 
ordinary working-class movements; but he somewhat modified 
this view subsequently, for when I actually made his acquaint- 
ance, fouryears later, he was helping to bring the claims of George 
Odger before the electors of Southwark. Nevertheless, while 
thoroughly identifying himself with the wishes and wants of his 
class, he always took a line of his own on the special questions 
that interested them. He was an active member of the Union for 
promoting Working-men’s Clubs, and his suggestions were 
always listened to with respect and sympathy. His widow is the 
Secretary and practical foundress of the Women’s Provident 
and Protective League.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Maurice. 





A NEW INQUIRY. 

(TO THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Some of your readers may possibly be aware that a 
Society entitled the “ Society for Psychical Research” has lately 
‘been established, under the presidency of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, 
for the purpose of inquiring into a mass of obscure pheno- 
mena which lie at present on the outskirts of our organised 
knowledge. 

It is an object of this Society to get hold of as much first- 
hand evidence as possible bearing on such real or supposed 
phenomena as thought-reading, clairvoyance, presentiments, 
and dreams, noted at the time of occurrence, and afterwards 
confirmed; unexplained disturbances in places supposed to be 


haunted; apparitions at the moment of death, or otherwise; 
and of other abnormal events, hard to classify at present, but 
which may seem to fall under somewhat the same categories as 
these. 

We have been desired, as Secretaries of the Literary Com- 
mittee of the above-mentioned Society, to invite information of 
this kind from any trustworthy source. 

Should any of your readers, now or in the future, be able and 
inclined to send us an account, or put us on the track, of any 
phenomena of the kind which may have come under the cog- 
nizance of themselves or their friends, they would greatly oblige 
us; and would also (as we think we may fairly say) be render- 
ing a real aid to the progress of knowledge in a direction where 
such aid is much needed. Nothing will, in any case, be printed 
or published (either with or without names), except with the full 
consent of the persons concerned. 

Should you think fit to insert this letter, you will confer a 
favour on, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Epmunp Gurney, 26 Montpelier Square, S.W. 
FREepDERIc W. H. Myers, Leckhampton, Cambridge. 





INTERPRETERS IN THE EAST. 
Py (To Tue EpitTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,-—Permit me to correct an error into which the writer of 
your last week’s article on “Interpreters in the East” has 
fallen. Instead of there being only fowr English interpreters in 
the East, there are fourteen, ten of whom have passed from the 
grade of student to that of assistant, and are actively employed 
at various Consulates. In Egypt, to which special attention is 
called in your article, the assistant at the Cairo Consulate is re- 
ported to have rendered very valuable assistance to our officials 
during the recent Expedition.—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. 





“AN ENGLISH GARNER.” 

i (To tHE EpiTor or THE ‘“* SpecraTor.”’] 
S1r,—In an article in the Spectator, October 14th, on Vols. IV. 
and Y. of “ An English Garner,” the following lines are quoted 
from a poem called “ Nosce Teipsum ” :— 

“We that acquaint ourselves with every zone, 
And pass both tropics, and behold both poles,— 
When we come home are to ourselves unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own souls.” 
Probably others of your readers besides myself have noticed 
how very nearly the same thing has been said by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in “A Southern Night ” :— 
‘“* We who pursue 
Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast, 
The soft Mediterranean side, the Nile, the East, 
And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by ; 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 
It would be very interesting to know whether Mr. Arnold was 
unconsciously reproducing a thought which had become disem- 
bodied in his memory. Of anything like deliberate plagiarism, 
he will not be suspected.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. C. Lerroy. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, §.W., October 17th. 








POETRY. 
——@—— 
TWO EPITAPHS. 
ig Memento mori.’ ‘ Gedenke zu Leben.’’] 
“Think of Death!” the gravestones say,— 
“ Peace to Life’s mad striving !” 
But the churchyard daisies,—“ Nay, 
Think of Living !” 


“ Think of Life!” the sunbeams say, 
O’er the dial flying; 

But the slanting shadows,—“ Nay, 
Think of Dying!” 


“Think of Death!” the night-birds say, 
On the storm-blast driving ; 

But the building swallows,—* Nay, 
Think of Living!” 


“ Think of Life!” the »road winds say, 
Through the old trees sighing ; 
But the whirling leaf-dance,—* Nay, 





Think of Dying !” 
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“Think of Death!” the sad bells say, 
Fateful record giving ; 

Clash the merry Yule-peal,—‘“ Nay, 
Think of Living !” 


Dying, Living, glad, or loth, 
On God’s Rood relying ; 
Pray He fit us all for both,— 

Living, Dying! 


Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. Cuartes W. Srusss. 








BOOKS. 


— 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
A 800K of this kind, dealing with a large and varied subject 
within narrow limits, and intended chiefly to subserve educa- 
tional purposes, is not easy to review. The compression of 
matter and the brevity of treatment perplex the critic, while 
the educational aim fetters his freedom. It may be doubted 
whether short histories, manuals, and the like, really are of much 
service to the mere student; and it seems, on the whole, better to 
consider the present work from a general, than from an educa- 
tional point of view. 

Mr. Saintsbury takes exception to Taine’s theory that a 
given stage of the literature of a people is the product of the 
race, the surroundings, and the moment. The theory, however, 
is by no means destitute of truth, though it does not express the 
whole truth. In Western Europe, where literary effort has had 
fuller and freer play than elsewhere, the history of medizeval liter- 
ature strikingly illustrates the law of corresponding evolution of 
society and letters. Mr. Saintsbury himself seems in some 
measure conscious of this. “ Early French literature,” he says, 
“is to agreat extent anonymous,” and “ even where it is not,”’ he 
adds, “the authors were usually more influenced by certain preva- 
lent forms or styles, than by anything else.” In the first book, ac- 
cordingly, he gives an account of these forms, while in the treat- 
ment of the rest of the subject he proceeds by categories of authors, 
rather than by styles. The result is, to some extent, disappointing. 
‘The first book is really a history of medizval literature, and it 
would be difficult to write a better one, upon the scale adopted; 
the second book, treating of the period of the Renaissance, comes 
next in interest and value; but as we approach the fifteenth 
century, the canvas becomes more and more crowded, until in 
the later chapters half-a-dozen authors are disposed of in 
a single page, and, to use Mr. Saintsbury’s own expression, there 
is some danger lest the wood should he lost sight of for the trees- 
One cannot help thinking it would have been better if the earlier 
method had been in the main adhered to throughout, the charac- 
teristic work of post medieval epochs more fully presented and 
discussed, and the lesser names simply mentioned, with such 
indications as would have enabled the student of a special period 
or a special school to pursue the division of the subject he had 
at heart. The chansons de gestes,or heroic tales, half-legendary, 
half-historical, occupy in French literature the place which the 
Homeric poems occupy in the literature of Greece. The 
language of the “Chanson de Roland,” identical, perhaps, 
with the song of Taillefer at Senlac, is already distinctly 
French, the lingua rustica of the province has disappeared, in 
giving birth, after a long gestation, to a new and more vigorous 
tongue, in which the beginnings of, the logical spirit and terse 
directness of modern French are already discernible. The 


rhyme is imperfect, in that it is an assonance of vowels rather’ 


than of syllables, but the metre is as regular almost as that of 
Virgil, the caesura in particular being carefully observed. The 
contrast with the alliterative and rough-hewn verse of the 
Teutonic bards is instructive. An almost complete literary form 
seems suddenly to have started into existence. The conquerors 
of Gaul, unlike the Gothic invaders of Southern Europe on the 
one hand, and the Saxon settlers in Britain on the other, neither 
lost their barbarian vigour, nor destroyed the civilisation they 
came into contact with. They yielded to that civilisation much 
as the Tatar conquerors of China have yielded to that of the 
Middle Kingdom, but with this immense and fruitful difference, 
—that they gave a quickening impulse to a decaying society 
that made the Carlovingian Empire a possibility, and with its 
political supremacy finally associated the literary headship 
of the Western world. 





* A Short History of French Literature, By George Saintsbury. Oxford: 
Olarendon Press. 


° 








We are sorely tempted to linger over the first part of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s book. There is a charm about early French 
literature as unique as it is exquisite. Never have men sung 
of the beauties of nature, of the deeds of men, of the pains and’ 


pleasures of existence, more tunefully than these old, nameless: 
singers of France, who had no thought of fame in their hearts.. 


The Fabliaux are full of a sly, kindly humour, that keeps the 
reader continually on the smile, well pleased with the world and 


himself, as one naturally is in the midst of a wholly agreeable 


environment. It is the esprit gaulois without the gros rire of 
Rabelais, and almost without the coarseness that disfigures his 
pages. The age of unfaith had not yet begun—mere occasional 
irreverence must not be confounded with scepticism—with a de- 
lightful innocence, men neither invented nor disbelieved. The 
same legend or tale is told over and over again, each time in a 
different way, and with a different grace, but always with 
the same unflagging sprightliness and ease. What were 
the sources of these exquisite tales, it is hard to say. 
“Happy thoughts,’ perhaps, passing from mouth to mouth, 
added to, embellished, metamorphosed, old Gaulish legends 
still sticking to the soil; stories in the air, wafted from 
the distant East. The Gesta Romanorum, though a later 
compilation, probably by an English hand, was a collection 
of such stories as furnished the trowveve with materials. Many 
of the quaintly moralised tales contained in this curious farrago, 
of which, as Oesterley justly remarks, the importance in the 
history of European literature cannot be over-estimated, show a 
striking analogy, some, mutatis mutandis, are identical with the 
Avadinas. The romances and pastourelles of the twelfth 
century are best described by the epithet “winning.” These 
exquisite lyrics, that ‘‘ bubble over,” to use Mr. Saintsbury’s 
words, “ with a natural gaiety,” that represent so well “the 
lighter characteristics ....'. of the middle-ages, the childish 
freedom from care, the half-unconscious delight in the beauty of 
flowers and the song of birds, the innocent, animal enjoyment 
of fine weather and the open country,” are among the most 
musical ever wrought, despite an occasional halt that is, after 
all, but as the pretty stammer of childhood. They differ both 
in form and subject from Provencal poetry, and are of purely 


French origin, and Mr. Saintsbury does well to insist upon the 


small influence which Provengal literature has had upon the 
far nobler literature of the langue d’oil, where, to alter slightly 
a well-known verse,— 

“Teutonic strength and Latin sweetness join.” 


The Ballades of Villon, the “‘blackguard poet,” mark the 


‘transition from medievalism to the new learning. In the hands 


of this strange genius, the exquisite forms of the early lyrics 
were remodelled in arabesque word-traceries of extraordinary 
complexity. But the sweetness remained, and the music was 
even more perfect, with a wailing note in it, deepened by occa- 
sional touches of unsurpassed horror, that gave for the first 
time expression to that world-grief from which no modern work 
of a high order is free. Mr. Saintsbury, who quotes from no. 
other post-medizval writer, cannot forbear citing the famous 
epitaph of the gibbeted corpses :— 
‘ La pluie nous a debués et lavés, 
Et le soleil desséchés et noircis ; 
Pies, corbeaulx nous ont les yeux cavés, 
Et arrachés la barbe et les sourcils.” 


The French Renaissance is treated with singular ability and 
fullness of knowledge. The comparative independence of the 
movement in France is well shown, and the work of the Pléiade 
in making the French language what it is for the first timo 
sufficiently acknowledged. The legend of Montaigne’s English 
ancestry is reproduced, but the tradition is not referred to. 
by Louandre, and Montaigne himself simply says, referring 
to the English, “C’est une nation a laquelle ceux de mon 
quartier ont eu aultrefois une si privée accointance, qu'il reste 
encore en ma maison aulcunes traces de notre ancien cousin- 
age.” The study of Montaigne is quite neglected in France 
at the present day; Rabelais, on the contrary, is eagerly read, 
and a meaning sought to be extracted from his wonderful 
romance. France is in a bitter mood, with which the easy- 
going optimism of such a trimmer as Montaigne ill accords. 
Of the great dramatists of the seventeenth century, Mr. Saints- 
bury gives an elaborate and careful study, and in a most in- 
structive comparison between the French or classical and the 
English or natural schools, sums up in effect the difference 
between the modern literatures of France and England. 
The decadence of letters that began ere the century 
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closed continued throughout the eighteenth century, which, 
nevertheless, saw the perfection of form attained in the 
measured and graceful prose of Voltaire, and ceased only with } 
the outbreak of the literary revolt that accompanied the political 
revolution of 1830. In his long literary pre-eminence and extra- 
ordinary fertility Victor Hugo resembles Voltaire, but in nothing 
else. His stormy periods and passionate declamation, the very 
depth of his pathos and fury and indignation would have 
made the Seigneur of Ferney shrug his shoulders with mingled 
wonder and contempt. It may be suspected that the admira- 
tion the French profess for Victor Hugo is felt for him rather 
as a politician, after a sort, than as a man of letters. His 
literary genius is in truth more cosmopolitan than French, 
like that of Lesage, who, as Mr. Saintsbury observés, 
has never been a favourite with his countrymen. Nor 
is Balzac, who may divide with Hugo the literary honours 
of the nineteenth century, a true Frenchman. La Peau 
de Chagrin might almost have been written by Hoffmann, 
while in Eugénie Grandet and Le Pere Goriot we meet with a 
searching analysis of human nature, of which the French iutel- 
lect, illuminating widely rather than penetrating deeply, is not 
normally capable. To Zola, Mr. Saintsbury is scarcely just. The 
power of this writer, who, wielding not without skill the scalpel 
of Balzac, carves into still more repulsive matter, is undoubted ; 
and L’ Assommoir is hardly more unpleasantly realistic than the 
history of Vautrin, or some of the episodes in the life of the 
Baron de Nucingen. The author of Une Page d’ Amour, too, has 
shown that he can be decent, as well as strong; and even Nana, 
which has a certain sincerity about it, is, on the whole, less likely 
to do harm than such a book as M. de Camors. 

The literature of France, as Mr. Saintsbury well observes, of 
all European literatures possesses the most uniformly fertile, 
brilliant, and unbroken history. It reflects, indeed, with great 
fidelity the character and genius of the French people, and some 
acquaintance with it is a necessary part of the mental furniture 
ofa man of culture. So exhaustive is the present survey, the 
first attempted in English, that every name of note in French 
literature is mentioned, with at least a line or two of description 
and comment. Mr. Saintsbury’s critical faculty and literary 
skill are too well known to need praise here; suffice it to say 
both are conspicuous throughout the book, which is eminently 
readable from beginning to end. It will, perhaps, prove more 
pleasurable and profitable to such as possess already a consider- 
able knowledge of French literature, than to mere students. A 
volume of illustrative extracts is to follow, and it might be well 
to include in it a brief account of the old French language—its 
orthography, pronunciation, and grammar—which might be 
easily done in less than a dozen pages, together with a glossary 
of such old French words at least as were obsolete in Montaigne’s 
day. 





ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.* 


Tue dissolution of the literary partnership recently ter- 
minated by the death of Mr. James Rice, lends additional 
interest of a melancholy kind to the remarkable novel which 
its author, Mr. Besant, describes upon its title-page as “An 
Impossible Story.” Picturing to our mind what hard work it 
must have been to write this story, planned and carried out 
alone, in his fresh grief of loss at the close of a companionship of 
ten years, concerning whose steadfastness and entirety Mr. Besant 
says afew simple and manly words, we are all the more im- 
pressed with the ability of the author who has made it so 
pleasant to read. The charm of originality and freshness that 
from the first attracted attention to the novels of the collabora- 
tewrs is not only present, but at its best, in this single-handed 
book, which is also a memorial. 

“T have been told,” says Mr. Besant, in his preface, “ by 
certain friendly advisers, that this story is impossible. I have, 
therefore, stated the fact on the title-page, so that no one may 
complain of being taken in or deceived. But I have never been 
able to understand why it is impossible.” The impossibility of 
the story, from the point of view of the friendly advisers of the 
author, is easily apprehended; it is the impossibility that 
persons like Angela Messenger and Harry Goslett (we pro- 
test against the latter name), inspired by such a spirit, and 
animated by such motives as theirs, should exist in the world 
as it lies within our knowledge. And it is also the impossibility 
of success in the great enterprise which Angela Messenger 
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carried through. We, however, agree with Mr. Besant,—we do. 
not think the story is impossible ; that it is improbable must be: 
admitted, but if the will to do good on so enlightened and the 
power to do good on so extended a scale were combined in 
one individual, there is no absolute impossibility in Miss Mes- 
senger’s scheme for making the sons and daughters of toil 
happy, in a civilised, and elevated, yet practical way ; her Palace 
of Delights need not be the unsubstantial fabric of a vision. It 
might interfere with the rules and the practices of certain 
trades and industries, but there is nothing made more clear in 
this book—which abounds with instruction in the problems of 
life that lie around us, but which we rarely try to solve—than 
that those rules and practices demand interference and reform, 
in the interests of the community. If, instead of accepting Mr. 
Besant’s story as “ impossible,” one reads it from the author’s 
own point of view, it gains very much in interest, and the 
flavour of its half-cynical, half-religious humour is brought oat 
much more effectively than if it be taken merely as a romance 
of that unknown land, East London. 

In this modern romance of philanthropy, fancy, fact, toil, 
and love, which does not belong to any class of fiction, and 
has, in common with its predecessors, only the real serious- 
ness and the unflagging interest that are characteristic of them 
all, there is imagination of a high order, very much above mere 
ingeniousness, which might have constructed the plot more 
neatly. Angela Messenger, the young and beautiful possessor 
of an immense fortune as the actual proprietor of a celebrated 
brewery, is a finely-conceived character, and the girl’s grace, 
loveliness of person and mind, enthusiasm, good sense, ardent 
generosity, womanly tenderness, and girlish fun, make up a 
figure as attractive as it is unconventional. She is like no other 
young lady in any novel within our knowledge, but she is un- 
like exceptional heroines of fiction in this, that she would be 
charming in real life,—a delightful “sweetheart,” an inestim- 
able daughter, a wife to be coveted by all sorts and conditions of 
men. With the first sight of her, with her capital description. 
to her fellow-student at Newnham of her cumbrous and ever- 
growing wealth, and her determination not “ to go on living by 
the toil of the people, and giving nothing in return,” not to be 
“that dreadful thing, a She-Dives,” the reader falls in love with 
Angela. Here is the young heiress, who has a ready fascination 
for all novel-writers, in a new aspect indeed :— 

“*My late grandfather, says Angela to Constance—a fifth 
wrangler, of whom we hear no more—the day before she is to ‘ go 
down,’ ‘intended me to become the perfect Brewer, if a woman can 
attain to so high an ideal. Therefore, I was educated in the neces- 
sary and fitting lines. They taught me the industries of England, 
the arts and manufactures, mathematics, accounts, the great outlets 
of trade, book-keeping, mechanics,—all those things that are prac- 
tical. Then, when I grew up, I was sent here by him, because the 
very air of Cambridge, he thought, makes people exact, and women 
are so prone to be inexact. I was to read while I was here all the 
books about Political and Social Economy. I have also learned, for 
business purposes, two or three languages. I am now finished. I 
know all the theories about people, and I don’t believe any of them will 
work, Therefore, my dear, 1 shall get to know the people, before f 
apply them.?..... ‘And your project ??—‘It is very simple. F ° 
efface myself. I vanish. I disappear.’--‘ What ?’—‘If anybody 
asks where I am, no one will know, except you; and you will 
not tell.’—‘ You will bein——’ ‘ Whitechapel, or thereabouts. Your 
Angela will be a dressmaker, and she will live by herself, and be- 
come what her great-grandmother was, one of the people.’—‘ You 
will not like it at all.’—‘ Perhaps not, but Iam weary of theories, 
facts, statistics. I want flesh and blood. I want to feel myself a - 
part of this striving, eager, anxious humanity, on whose labours I 
live in comfort, by whom I have been educated, to whom I owe al), 
and for whom ‘I have done nothing.’ ..... —‘But,alone? You will 
venture into the dreadful region alone ?’—‘ Quite alone, Constance,’ 
‘And—and your reputation, Angela ?’—‘As for my reputation, it 
may take care of itself. Those of my friends who think I am not to 
be trusted may transfer their affection to more trustworthy objects.’ ’’ 
So Angela Messenger turns into Miss Kennedy, a dress- 
maker in Stepney, who has some interest with the great heiress ;: 
and the story begins at a boarding-house, which for characteriza 
tion may compare with Balzac’s. In real life, a personage of 
such wealth and importance could not hide herself even in the 
wilds of Steprey, justly assumed by Mr. Besant to be as 
unknown to West Londoners as Borrioboola-Gha, and gravely 
treated by him in an exploratory spirit truly comic; there 
would be too many people interested in knowing all about her, 
and the West-end household could not be deserted with success 
and impunity. Readers who could be staggered by objections 
of this kind or diverted from the enjoyment of the humour, 
the romance, and the realism of the quaintest conceit in modern 
fiction, would not, however, deserve that such a book should be 
written for their pleasure. The lucky young gentleman, in the dis- 
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guise of a cabinet-maker, who woes the dressmaker and weds the 
heiress, is made very fairly interesting; but he cannot compete 
with Angela as “a happy thought,” nor is he accounted for 
with so successful an appearance of vraisemblance. Lord 
Jocelyn le Breton, who has brought up Harry Goslett, the son 
of a serjeant in his own regiment, in the belief that he is a 
relative, and who tells him the truth when he is twenty-three 
years old, and gives him the choice of remaining in his place, 
“ near the top of the social pyramid,” where, as he believes, “ the 
greatest happiness lies,”.or going among his own people, “to 
prove,” as Harry says, “ the brotherhood of humanity,” though 
admirably drawn, a fine fellow and a perfect gentleman, is, it 
seems to us, the one impossible personage of the story. He is, 
however, not the less interesting, and, from our point of view of 
the romancer’s right, just as permissible. There are two char- 
acters which, without being in the least imitative, remind us of 
Dickens. One is Bunker, Harry Goslett’s cruel uncle and 
fraudulent trustee, the tyrant of the small householders on the 
great Messenger estate at Stepney, who endeavours to under- 
mine Miss Kennedy ‘with her wealthy patroness, and is an 
accomplished and, even in the end and under detection, a suc- 
cessful rogue. The humour of the old villain’s tricks and talk, 
and the delightful équivoque of the situation, are very like 
Dickens, and would be telling on the stage. The other is 
Josephus, the disgraced, but tolerated “senior-junior clerk” at 
the brewery, a kind of “Mr. Carker junior,” who is rehabi- 
litated in the end, and prepares to begin his life all over again, 
as though he were once more a boy, and all the intervening 
years were blotted out of his tale of existence. 

Side by side with the romance of the story, to which Mr. 
Besant gives himself up unreservedly at the end, making a 
brilliant and touching fairy-tale of the marriage, the discovery 
by Harry Goslett of his bride’s real name and position, and the 
“inauguration” of the “ Palace of Delights,” is serious, care- 
fully-studied realism. The incidents are numerous, but not 
extravagant; the humour is never farcical, all the talk is natural, 
pleasant, attractive; and if the pictures of working-men and 
working-life are sombre and puzzling, the good angel’s plans 
and power are at hand to suggest a bright side. The author 
tells us that the scenes and the characters are the results of his 
wanderings in Stepney, Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Limehouse, Bow, Stratford, “and all that great and marvellous 
unknown country which we call East London ;” and how, 
in one of these wanderings, he “ had the happiness to discover 
Rotherhithe ;” in a second, to light upon “a certain haven of 
rest for aged Sea Captains,” and in others to “ find many 
wonderful things, and converse with many wonderful people.” 
For the admirable use to which Mr. Besant has put his studies 
among “all sorts and conditions of men,” for his revelations of 
life among the dressmakers, the joiners, the artisans of all kinds 
in East London; for a straightforward statement of the absence 
of religion among the workmen, of their deliberate abandonment 
of all beliefs; and especially for a very striking sketch of a 
member of the Salvation Army—this is, in some respects, the 
masterpiece of the book—we must refer the reader to its pages. 
It is generally injurious to a novel to say that it is something 
beside; people who read merely for amusement are suspicious 
of imperfectly-disguised instruction; people who read for in- 
formation do not go to the novels of a period for that com- 
modity. May we venture, with Mr. Guppy’s proviso, “ without 
prejudice,” to hint that while the idlest reader may safely be 
challenged to point out a dull page in the book, a flaw in its 
fancy, a flag in its interest, it is one which gives the observer 
and the thinker a good deal to “ turn over.” 





THE COWARD SCIENCE.* 
WE suppose that it is essential for controversial books of this 
kind to have aggressive titles, by way of calling public attention 
to their aggressive character,—and this is the justification for 
Mr. Adams’s rather warlike cover and title-page. He does not 
mean to say, we suppose, that physiology is necessarily the science 
of cowards, but only that those who have recently defended the 
experimentation on living animals as essential to physiology, 
have not shown either courage or manliness in their methods and 
procedure. So far, at least, as Professor Owen is concerned, to 
whose publication on “Experimental Physiology,”—reviewed, 
not very long ago, in our own columns,—this little book is a 
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reply, Mr. Adams makes out his case fully enough, and though 
not without a good deal of acrimony, certainly with much less 
than Professor Owen had himself exhibited, and with a good 
deal more fairness to his opponent,—for Mr. Adams shows how 
recklessly Professor Owen manipulated the passages quoted 
from his antagonists, while Mr. Adams himself quotes all 
the critical passages from Professor Owen in full. We 
regard Professor Owen's work, indeed, with more and more 
surprise, the longer we consider the subject. It is wholly 
unworthy of his own great scientific reputation. It is wholly 
unworthy of the “ Association for the Advancement of Medi- 
cine by Research,” in whose interest it was written. Indeed, 
it will do nothing but harm to the cause which it represents. 
It was natural and right that the Association established for 
the protection of animals from Vivisection should reply to that 
manifesto; and for its controversial purpose, no reply more 
effective than that of Mr. Adams could have been made. It is 
certain that not only on questions of evidence, but on several 
questions of physiology itself, he has caught Professor Owen 
tripping, and even gained for himself that most convincing of 
all admissions, that he was in the right and Professor Owen 
in the wrong, which is conveyed by his bitter antagonist’s 
silent acceptance of an important correction, and the embodi- 
ment of that correction in the recast of his former statements. 
This is a kind of success which we should have no right to ex- 
pect from the Secretary of a popular Association of this kind, 
and we may add that Mr. Adams deserves the highest -credit 
for the terseness and lucidity of those of his pages which deal 
with physiological questions, like those concerning Hunter’s 
and Harvey’s discoveries. He knows where common-sense may 
venture, and where technical knowledge is really requisite, and 
deals himself only with questions of the former kind, leaving 
those of the latter kind to the treatment of such eminent experts 
as Mr. Lawson Tait,—whose very powerful exposure of the false 
credit gained for vivisection in surgery by some of its advocates 
we should like to see pondered and replied to, if it admits of 
any reply, by Sir James Paget. It seems to us, indeed, that 
Mr. Lawson Tait traverses directly some of the most important 
assertions made by Sir James Paget a year ago, and that Sir 
James owes it to himself to consider, and reply to, the very 
remarkable pamphlet so freely quoted by Mr. Adams in this 
book. 

The chapter which we like least in this book is the one which 
has the same name as the book itself, The ‘ Coward’ Science. It 
is, we think, a little flashy and overdone. But that the author 
has fair ground for asserting that some of his most active 
opponents do constantly show moral cowardice in their evasions 
of plain responsibility, for doing what they, at least, boast of as 
not only their right, but their duty, no one who reads the 
account of the prosecution of Professor Ferrier for an evasion 
of the Act of 1876, or the following account of the deliberate 


suppression of a paper read before the Medical Congress, can ~ 


for a moment doubt :— 


“Take another case—the case of Dr. C. 8S. Roy. I had private in- 
formation in plenty about the nature of the paper read by this pro- 
mising young Vivisector before the Physiological. Section of last 
year’s Medical Congress. There are more men inthe Medical profession 
than, from its general attitude on the question, might be supposed, 
with both feeling to appreciate the atrocities of the Vivisection cultus, 
and wit to recognise their futility. But the courage to risk profes- 
sional prospects and face the open ‘boycotting’ which awaits a 
medical Anti-Vivisectionist is comparatively rare. Nor must we be 
too hasty with our blame. ‘ Boycotting’ may but too possibly mean 
ruin. And ruin affects not only a man himself, but those dear to 
and dependent on him. Hence my information on this, as on many 
similar points, though perfectly full and accurate, was of a kind on 
which no action could be taken, inasmuch as no authority could be 
produced. And the Physiological Section—true to the character- 
istic instinct which so wisely shuns the light of day—had re- 
solved that, in view of the dangerously general interest attach- 
ing to the proceedings of the Congress, the papers read before 
it should be made a solitary exception to the general rule 
of the proceedings, and kept back from publication. The report 
of the Sectional ‘ Proceedings’ was itself cut down to the narrowest 
possible limits ; the whole subject of Physiology—the one subject, as 
the whole Congress proclaimed in chorus, of absolutely paramount 
importance—-occupying, out of the 2,552 pp. of the Report, just eighty- 
seven pages. The ‘papers’ had discreetly retired altogether from 
the public view. At last I ascertained that Dr. Roy’s paper had 
been published in a certain Journal of Physiology, circulating only in 
‘safe’ quarters, and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. I sent 


my clerk at once to Messrs. Macmillan to buy meacopy. But Messrs. 


Macmillan and Co. only published the Journal. They did not sell it. 
Did not in fact know anything about it. Could not help me in any 
way. How was it to be expected that they should—being only the 
publishers? I had better write to Cambridge. So to Cambridge I 
wrote. Receiving in due course the reply that single numbers were 
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not sold—nothing less than the entire volume. So I wrote again. 
Offering to buy the voluame—any number of volumes—and requesting 
to be set down as a subscriber to the publication. And received, as 
I had anticipated, no reply. The Physiologist’s Journal is not for 
profane eyes like mine!” 

Of course, the physiologists may say that they are justified in 
pursuing secretly investigations which they consider right, seeing 
that a law which they condemn might render them liable to pun- 
ishment for pursuing them openly. Well, if they would but say so, 
we should be perfectly satisfied. It would be a very important 
fact in the case to know that the professional physiologists 
think the restrictions established by law on painful investiga- 
tions so utterly mischievous, that they are prepared to refuse 
their obedience to the law, in all cases in which they think 
themselves able to evade the discovery of their disobedience. 
But they will not give us the advantage of this admission: 
At the first meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Medicine by Research, the chief members of that 


- Association professed their intention of working under the 


law, with the view of testing its operation, and the modifi- 
cations which in their view the law might need. And if Dr 
C. S. Roy is acting in the same spirit, he ought to welcome 
the criticism of his paper by the Societies opposed to Vivisec- 
tion, in order that it may be fairly discussed whether what he 
did was legally done, or not; and if not, whether the law does or 
does not need amendment, so as to render it possible in future 
that what he did should be legally done. Instead of this, however, 
he appears to be raising a presumption against himself that he is 
evading the law, by refusing to let his proceedings run the gauntlet 
of hostile criticism. Nothing can more‘effectually excite the dis- 
trust of the public than such conduct as this, or, as we think, 
more justly. It is obvious that vivisection is a subject on 
which the popular conscience is at issue with the professional 
conscience of the vivisecting class. Itis perfectly certain that the 
latter cannot reasonably hope to convert us to their view without 
perfect frankness, without letting us know exactly what they do 
and why they do it, and exhibiting all their motives in full. If they 
adopt the policy of secrecy and evasion, they will only add to the 
odium in which their proceedings are held, and raise up against 
them an exaggerated conception of the cruelty of their own 
actions and principles. Yet this is the tone which, so far ag we 
can judge, they are adopting; and we apprehend from it anything 
but a diminution of the aversion in which vivisection is held ;— 
probably, indeed, a disposition to credit them with cruelties of 
which they themselves would be ashamed. And very many of 
them, we hope, would be much ashamed of some of the practices 
of their Continental colleagues, in spite of the tendency which 
has recently shown itself to extenuate even these horrors. Few 
people are aware that there are now no fewer than 143 
physiological laboratories in Europe, of which 32 belong to the 
United Kingdom. 





MR. GILCHRIST’S “BLAKE.”* 


Tue late Mr. Gilchrist’s Life of Blake is too well known to 


need either praise or description on its appearance in a new 
edition. The book forms one of that small class where 
the biographer has not only been in fullest sympathy with 
the subject of his work, but has been in possession of the most 
minute information with regard to that subject’s life and work. 
To these qualifications; Mr. Gilchrist added those of the most 


- patient endeavour to penetrate into the meaning, and collect all 


available information as to the quantity, of Blake’s work; and 
was, moreover, aided in his task by sympathetic and capable 
hands. Even in its first shape, the work owed much to the 
friendly help of the Brothers Rossetti and Mr. Frederic Shields ; 
and in this enlarged edition, which appeared more than a year 
ago, this help has been farther supplemented by contributions 
from those gentlemen, and many additions have been made to 
the illustrations of the volume, some of these latter being from 
hitherto unpublished designs by Blake himself, and others, por- 
traits of himself and his wife, and in illustrations of the places 
where he lived and died. Tardy as is our notice of this new 
edition, we must still remark on the excessive elaboration and 
especial good taste with which the work of printer and bookbinder 
has been done. No handsomer or better design for a book- 
cover than the one on the volumes before us, has been produced 
for many years; and it has an added beauty and fitness, when 
we learn that it is designed by a living artist from one of Blake’s 
own sketches, out of admiration for the dead artist’s genius and 





character. In truth, printing, paper, and binding are all of 
exceptional excellence, even in this day of luxurious publishing ; 
and the book is in all respects one which it is a pleasure to- 
handle, as well as to read. So much being premised, let us look 
at the character and value of the additions which have been 
made to the work since the first edition. These additions are 
mainly illustrations ; a few extra letters, carrying on the “ Narra- 
tive of Blake’s Life” during the two years immediately suc- 
ceeding his return from Feltham; and an essay upon Blake and 
his genius, by Mr. Smetham, here reprinted from the London 
Quarterly Review. Of these, the two most interesting are 
from wood blocks lent by Messrs. Scribner and Co., and repre- 
sent the well-known design from Blair’s Grave, entitled 
“ Death’s Door,” and one of “Counsellor, King, Warrior, 
Mother, and Child, in the Tomb,” from the same poem. Very 
interesting, too, are the heads of Catherine and William Blake, 
which have been drawn by Mr. Shields from pencil sketches in 
Blake’s MS. Note-book, which was until recently in the possession 
of Mr. D. G. Rossetti, and was sold at his sale for about £130. The 
new letters are not of very special interest, and only useful in 
their place as continuing the story of Blake’s life. 

Of Mr. Smetham’s essay on Blake we need hardly say more 
than that it is the work of a devoted admirer and a capable 
critic. It lets in little new light upon Blake’s genius, but it sums 
up the character and meaning of his work and life, clearly and 
sympathetically. He feels the greatness of his subject so deeply 
that he almost seems at times to comprehend that strange art, 
the key to which is still, and probably will always be, lacking. 
Whether it be worth while to enter again upon the much vexed 
question of Blake’s sanity may well be doubted. The world 
must get a more satisfactory definition of madness and health, 
ere that question could be settled. But it may be noticed that 
in this man the eccentricity, madness, or whatever it may be 
called, was consistent with unsparing and persistent labour, and 
a quiet, frugal life. If his visions did nothing else, they con- 
soled him amidst the world’s neglect, and under many an un- 
merited insult. It would be difficult, now-a-days, to find any 
commonest tradesman so insolent to the most indifferent artist 
as were most of Blake’s patrons in their treatment of his rare 
genius. When we find a third-rate engraver, jobbing printseller, 
and bookmaker, such as Cromek, writing such a letter, in answer 
to Blake’s modest demand for four guineas for a vignette draw- 
ing (to Blair’s Grave); as the one which is printed on page 252, 
Vol. L, of this biography, one can form some idea of the sort of 
insults to which artists were then exposed. Perhaps no more 
cruel and insolent reply was ever sent, even by a publisher to 
his contributor. A few sentences are worth quoting, as an 
example :— 

“T have imposed upon myself yet more grossly in believing you to 
be one altogether abstracted from this world, holding converse with 
the world of spirits, simple, unoffending, a combination of the serpent 
and the dove. I really blush when I reflect how I have been cheated: 
in this respect. The most effectual way of benefiting a designer 
whose aim is general patronage, is to bring his designs before the 
public through the medium of engraving. Your drawings have had 
the good-fortune to be engraved by one of the first artists in Europe, 
and the specimens already shown have already produced you orders 
which I verily believe you would not otherwise have received. 
Herein I have been gratified, for 1 was determined to bring you food, 
as well as reputation, though, from your late conduct, I have some 
reason to embrace ,your wild opinion, that to manage genius and to 
cause it to produce good things, it is absolutely necessary to starve 
it; indeed, this opinion is considerably heightened by the recollection 
that your best work, the illustrations of The Grave, was pro- 
duced when you and Mrs. Blake were reduced so low as io be obliged 
to live on half-a-guinea a week !” 


To appreciate this extract at its due value, our readers 
must remember that the illustrations to Blair’s Grave were 
sold by Blake to Cromek for a guinea and a half apiece, under 
the understanding that he should have the engraving of them ; 
but that Cromek had no sooner obtained the drawings, than he 
took the matter of engraving out of Blake’s hands, and gave it 
to an Italian, named Schiavonetti, thus practically depriving 
Blake of all further interest in his work. It must also be 
remembered that the engraving was a much more remunerative 
as well as costly job than the designing of the plates. There 
is little doubt that, as Mr. Gilchrist remarks, Cromek- acted 
wisely from a tradesman’s point of view in substituting the 
delicate and graceful work of. the Italian engraver (he had 
been a pupil of Bartolozzi) for Blake’s hard and ascetic style; 
but it is no less certain that, in thus taking the bread out of 
Blake’s mouth and insulting him at the same time, he behaved 





* Lifeand Works of William Blake, By Alexander Gilchrist, New Edition. 
London: Macmillan. 


with singular baseness. He practically stole Blake’s copyright, 
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and then told him he should be very grateful for the theft! 
Our poet-artist was not so mad as to put up with such conduct 
tamely, and it is little wonder that his indignation found vent 
in two or three very bitter epigrams, of which the one subjoined 
seems peculiarly happy :— 
“Cromek loves artists as he loves his meat : 
He loves the art, but ’tis the art to cheat !’’ 

Bad as are many of the results of the fashionable-art craze 
of the present day, at least it has secured the artist to some 
considerable degree from the insolence and the chicanery of the 
middleman, who, half a century ago, sucked his brains, and 
robbed his pocket, and insulted his pride at one and the same 
time. There are, no doubt, Cromeks now-a-days, as well as 
then; but they no longer stand high in the world’s esteem, and 
have to conceal their pleasant practices carefully from the light 
of day. Picture-dealing has ceased to be the profession of a 
few shabby and ignorant speculators, and the great picture- 
dealers of to-day may rank with the members of any other 
honourable profession. 

Of the art of Blake it is difficult to speak, except to artists. 
More perhaps than any designer who ever lived does he combine 
intense imagination and exquisite powers of design, with crude- 
nesses and eccentricities which have the effect of revolting the 
beholder. Moreover, his genius is one which trembles always 
on the verge of sanity, and in truth the step from the Sublime 
to the Ridiculous is often taken by him in one and the same 
drawing. But he possesses at least one quality of the greatest 
art—possesses it to a degree of which we can hardly find 
another example—and that is the manner in which his work 
grows upon the imagination and the liking. It is not an art 
which, except in isolated examples, attracts at first sight. Its 
invention is too peculiar, too unyielding, too disconnected, for 
those who will not give it patient attention. There are no 
graceful softnesses of outline, few pleasantly contrasted masses 
of light and shade, little elegant trifling with ornamental 
accessories. All is sharp, energetic, and almost austere, telling 
its story in its own way, without deference to tradition or the 
feelings of the spectator; and it is only when we come to realise 
‘its marvellous expressiveness, its unequalled fertility of inven- 
tion, and the way in which it always strikes home to the root 
of the matter, that we realise the greatness of Blake’s art. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 

Tue first of these stories is a pleasant, quiet tale, in one 
volume, containing nothing exciting or striking, very slight 
and unpretentious, not aiming at depth of plot, close 
study of character, or great effect in any way, but care- 
fully finished, and good, as far as it goes. The title is 
explained by the story turning upon a disappointment in 
love, whereby the hero imagined his happiness to have 
been marred, but by which it eventually proved to have been 
made. His name is Philip, and he is a clever, handsome, quiet, 
“latent” young man (with a strong family likeness to some of 
the author’s previous heroes), who is employed as a civil 
engineer in a large manufacturing town in the north-west of 
England. Here he meets with Angela Fairfax, who is by birth 
a lady, but who is in very reduced circumstances, and obliged 
to support herself by giving music lessons. Young, beautiful, 
cynical, and false, she holds the opinion that, “as for warm 
hearts, and that, they are often a great bore ;” is utterly incapable 
of love, gratitude, or of caring for any one except herself; and is 
“one of those women who will pursue any bypath through life 
which promises most ease to the feet, and the pleasantest banks 
to rest upon, even though to do it she must go for ever with ‘a 
lie in her right hand.’” In fact, she is a sort of modified Becky 
Sharp, only less clever and—perhaps, for want of opportunity— 
less wicked than her distinguished prototype. Of course, Angela 
abhors the poverty into which she has fallen, and looks to mar- 
riage as the easiest means of escaping from it; and as she 
thinks Philip a fairly eligible husband, if no one better should 
‘come in her way, she—though regarding him with supreme dis- 
dain—leads him on to propose to her, and keeps him in tow, 
whilst secretly angling for a richer parti. It is a very uneven 
love-making, for,— 

** No lad’s first love was ever more humble and desperate than this 
of Philip Massey. The whole thing must inevitably have been 


{udicrous—his blind, wild, uncompromising worship, and her cool, 
egotistical, unlovely, because sordid, coquetry—had it not been for 





* Made or Marred. By Jessie Fothergill. London : Bentley and Son. 


the one element, on his side, of passionate earnestness, of loyal good- 
faith, and pure-hearted, single-minded adoration. This was what 
gave its tragic element to the affair. Philip worshipped his goddess 
most reverently, thinking her high above himself and every other 
creature; being perfectly willing to forsake father and mother, 
brother and sister, and cleave for ever to her only.” 

This one-sided courtship is watched indignantly by Angela’s 
sister, Mabelle, a school-girl treated rather in Cinderella-fashion 
by Angela. Mabelle is as true and amiable as her sister is the 
reverse, and seems to have had “all the conscientiousness of the 
family bestowed upon her.” She is disgusted and overcome 
with shame at Angela’s goings-on; and when Philip is jilted 
heartlessly, she feels as much disgraced as though she had com- 
mitted the sin in her own person. So desperately sensitive, 
indeed, is she, that when after several years’ absence he re- 
turns, quite cured of his old passion, and ready to look out for 
another wife, she can even then hardly realise the possibility of 
his having sufficiently recovered from his wound for the sight 
or mention of herself and her sister to be endurable to him. 
Philip’s sister Grace is a pleasant and vigorous sketch of a 
Yorkshire girl :— 

“Fall of life and spirit, and a bright example of the boasted in- 

telligence of her native county ; having an ample fund of shrewdness 
and common-sense—a ‘long head’ on her young shoulders, and a 
warm, generous heart to boot. Honesty was her chief characteristic 
—honesty of word, deed, and purpose on her own part; a love of 
honesty in others, and a quickness in, as it were, scenting out dis- 
honesty in all its forms, and an intense, uncompromising detestation 
of it, which, as Philip told her, was, on the whole, rather troublesome 
than otherwise. But he smiled as he said it, and Grace, with a 
secret thrill of pleasure, felt that he loved her for that honesty, and 
that the salient feature of his own character was the same thing, 
that, whatever he might say in jest or satire, he was loyal to the 
backbone—‘ jannock,’ to use the expressive vernacular of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire—that, bis word once seriously pledged, be it by no 
more ample formula than ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’ ‘I will,’ or ‘I will not,’ it 
would be kept, at whatever cost, and kept, not in letter only, but in 
the very spirit of his promise.” 
That expression of “ jannock” is new to us, and we like it, and 
are obliged to the author for teaching it tous. All the people 
in her book except Angela are “ jannock,” which fact conduces 
to its success considerably, since individuals of that kind are 
always wholesome and satisfactory to have to do with, whether 
in novels or in real life. 

There are a number of other characters besides the four prin- 
cipal ones above mentioned, but they are all of minor importance, 
and merely introduced as necessary to the action of the story ; 
the hero’s father, for instance, is shown only once, and then 
asleep; the scene being partly laid at his house, it would have 
obviously seemed awkward for him not to be seen at all, so he is 
allowed to appear in such a form as to give the least possible 
amount of trouble. Hardly longer is the glimpse afforded of 
Philip’s mother, who, however, in that short time shows a com- 
prehension of the strange power of comfort that nearness to the 
sea possesses for some natures, which makes us disposed for a 
further acquaintance with her; here are her words,—‘ They all 


I used to wander there myself in times of trouble, and look across 
it till my eyes ached. The father used to do the same, and every 
girl and boy of mine have taken their bits of trouble tothe sea; now 
Philip, with his great grief, must go too.” On the whole, we think 
the chief fault to find with Made or Marred is that there is not 
quite enough of it, and that it shows the author to have a ten- 


danger we venture to caution her. She is fond of representing 
a hero with two possible sweethearts—one right and one wrong 
—and making him begin by falling violently in love with Miss 
Wrong, whilst side by side Miss Right is seen growing up or 
developing her character, so as to be all ready to hand by the 
time he has got through his disillusionment about Miss Wrong, 
and been allowed a decent interval for recovery. Does not Miss 
Fothergill think that she has given her readers enough of 
heroes in this position by now, and that she might indulge 
them with a variety in her next work ; or is it her object utterly 
to bring into discredit the old saying, On revient toujours a ses 
premiers amowrs ?” 

The second novel we are to criticise is a clever and 
unusual book, which undeniably has considerable merit ; 
yet we confess we are somewhat surprised at its’ having 
become sufficiently popular to call for a new edition. The 
reason of our surprise is, first, that most of the people who fill 
the pages seem unlikely, however well drawn, to possess any 
general interest; and secondly, that the stage is so crowded 





Christy Carew. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.” London: Macmillan 
aad Co. 








with characters as to distract the attention constantly from the 





go to the sea who have been born near it, when they are in trouble: © 


dency to fall into a groove and repeat herself; against this . 
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principal actors, and cause a lack of cohesiveness about the 
whole performance. There are two heroines,—Christy, the chief 
one, odd rather than lovable, an original and tolerably interest- 
ing conception of a girl who, with all her faults and caprices, 
has yet an honesty and sterling goodness about her which must 
at last command respect and liking; and Esther, a friend of 
Christy’s, of a different and more attractive kind, whose pathetic 


love-story forms an episode apparently intended to demonstrate 


the hardship of the Roman-Catholic rule that discourages mixed 
marriages. The fortunes of these two heroines are both interest- 
ing, but, in order to follow them, the reader has to mix with a 
good many characters and to wade through a considerable 
amount of other matter, which he would have been quite 
contented to have omitted. The story shows Irish middle- 
class life in Dublin; some of the individuals are mercan- 
tile, and others a shade or two higher in the social scale; 
but all alike belong to a set which is below any chance 
of social intercourse with the Castle inhabitants, save when 
attending a Viceregal drawing-room. 

Whether the author’s picture of this middle-class set is a carica- 
ture or an accurate likeness we cannot say, having never seen 
anything of it ourselves; but at all events, the representation is 
neither amiable nor pleasing. Endless petty jealousies (if any- 
thing can properly be called petty that has an important bearing 
upon human life), spites, and squabbles of all kinds—religious, 
social, political, and domestic—are depicted skilfully and (for all 
we know) faithfully ; but are they profitable or agreeable subjects 
of contemplation ? If, as we suspect, many of the portraits are 
taken from life, an habitué of the circle drawn may possibly 
be amused at being able to lay his finger here and there, 
and say, this is So-and-so, that is Such-an-one; but the 
mass of readers, who know nothing of this small circle, will only 
consider the picture interesting in so far as it gives them a view 
of a hitherto unknown world; and if they find that world an 
unattractive one, the chances are that they soon grow tired of it, 
and shut up the book, without having gone far enough into it to 
do justice to the great cleverness and power of its author. It 
appears to be the work of one who has lived in the society 
which is described, and has carefully and cynically noted the 
failings of that society. One striking feature in the sketch 
is the absence of genuine earnestness prevailing amongst the 
characters; the religious or political creeds which they may 
ostentatiously profess and pretend enthusiasm for, are habitually 
treated as matters of social distinction, family, or interest, and 
mever seem to have taken real, deep hold on their lives, 
or to be grasped with the firm grip-and assent of the 
whole mind and heart which are due to a belief that claims to 
be the great mainspring of action. Any society of which such a 
constant contrast between profession and practice is a marked 
characteristic, must necessarily be contemptible, and we venture 
to hope that the artist’s hand has been too heavy in the unflat- 
tering picture drawn of middle-class Irish life and opinion. We 
cannot conclude without remarking on the unusual gift displayed 
for graphic delineation of small events of every-day occurrence, 
which are so well narrated, that the reader cannot but fancy him- 
self taking part in what goeson. In reading some of the descrip- 
tions, particularly those of a dinner-party, a visit paid by two 
girls to a book-loving old priest, a picnic with a tragical termi- 
nation, and a drawing-room at the Castle, we seem to be actually 
watching and listening to living men and women; the only pity 
is, that they are not more agreeable ones. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

The Faiths of the World (William Blackwood and Sons), a 
concise history of the great religious systems of the world, is a 
series of lectures delivered in the Cathedral of St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh; and they have the characteristics of discourses delivered 
by devout and thoughtful, yet liberal-minded Scotchmen. Since Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller first insisted on his discovery of truth and good- 
ness as the original foundations of religions, which have been known 
to us only in their corrupt state of decay, a great change has come 
over the general feeling of Christian Churches on this subject, which 
will produce, doubtless, additional points of sympathy between Mis- 
sionaries and those whom they desire toenlighten. As these lectures 
embrace the religions, not only of India, but China and Persia, as 
well as the ancient faiths of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the old Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian forms of belief, and include also the ancient 
religions of Central America, with one on Judaism, another on 
Mahommedanism, and a concluding one on “ Christianity in Relation 
to other Religions,’”’ it is impossible even to allude to the numerous 





subjects contained in them. We will, therefore, conclude our notice 
with two paragraphs specially interesting just now, in view of our 
doings at home and in Egypt. They occur in the lecture on the 
“Religion of Ancient Egypt :”’— 

“A remarkable feature of Egyptian social life was the honourable 
position accorded to woman. This was higher than in Palestine, or 
in any heathen nation. She was regarded as man’s friend and com- 
panion, and had equal rights of property with him. The tombs repre- 
sent husband and wife seated on the same chair, or mingling on 
equal terms in the same society...... Nowhere, except in 
Christian lands, has woman ever possessed so much freedom, or 
exercised so strong an influence in domestic and national life, as in 
ancient Egypt. ..... With all its defects and idolatries, the reli- 
gion of Egypt gave forth more scintillations of what we have been 
taught by revelation to regard as truth than any other of the ancient 
faiths. Its teachings as to the formation of man; its affirmation 
concerning death and judgment ; its anticipation of what Christianity 
has made clear regarding the unity of man’s complex nature and the 
sanctity of his body; its glimmering light thrown on immortality 
and resurrection, raise it far above other ancient historic religions, 
and go far to warrant a belief that it originated in a primeval revela- 
tion. There is much in the legend of the death and resurrection of 
Osiris which seems a faint foreshadowing of trath taught by Him 
who is the Life and the Light of men,—much that hints at the possi- 
bility that it was based on some old prophecy which the Egyptians 
brought avith them from the common cradle of the human race.” 

The Burgomaster’s Wife. A Tale of the Siege of Leyden. By 
George Ebers. Translated by Clara Bell. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This is a novel of the historical order, relating to the famous siege of 
Leyden, in 1574, when it was besieged by the Spaniards, and heroically 
defended by Adrian van der Werff and Jans Donusa, and in com- 
memoration of which the University of the town was founded. Eng- 
lish people, as a rule, have little or no idea of what Dutch life may 
have been like in those days, and the picture of this unfamiliar sub- 
ject that is afforded by the book before us constitutes its chief merit. 
It shows the Leyden men and women, old and young, going about 
their daily avocations both immediately before and also during the 
siege, and represents them as capable of attending impartially to the 
claims of patriotism, affection, and business, in a manner truly phleg- 
ntatic and Dutch. The various characters are moved by hatred of the 
enemy, love of country, religion, martial glory, home, sweethearts, and 
other strong feelings; but nowhere in the book does any emotion 
quite attain to the dignity of passion,—a tranquillity which seems 
eminently in keeping with the nationality of the story, for how can 
any passion be expected to flourish in full vigour in a land where a 
thought of profit and loss mingles imperceptibly in every transaction, 
as naturally asthe damp from its endless canals forms part of the 
normal condition of its atmosphere? There is absolutely no plot ; 
the characters are better in conception than in execution, and 
lack somewhat in finish and development; and it cannot be de- 
nied that the story drags at times, and that there is no stage in 
which it is sufficiently absorbing to make one object to lay it aside. 
Yet it is interesting, for all that, and is carefully written, and we 
think it may be called a good novel, subject to the drawbacks men- 
tioned above. We have a heroine in the very unusual predicament 
of being in love with her husband and lover simultaneously; but as 
she is thoroughly virtuous and high-minded, the lover, though a 
perfect paragon among young men, has no chance at all, and has to 
retire, and leave the lawful owner in undisputed possession. How 
the tidings of approaching relief were brought to the besieged by a 
pigeon is duly related, and the heroic Maria is doubtless intended as 
an embodiment of the spirit by which the women of the period were 
animated. But it seems an omission that no mention should be made 
of the lining of the ramparts by women, or of several other historical 
incidents which might have been introduced with advantage, and 
altogether we are of opinion that the author might have made con- 
siderably more use than he has done of the excellent material afforded 
by the stirring events of the siege. By-the-bye, are Dutch Bibles 
different from ours, or is it a printer’s error which attributes St. 
Paul’s discourse on charity to the nineteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

The Holiest Manhood, and its Lessons for Busy Lives. By John 
Ellerton, M.A., Rector of Barnes. (Macmillan and Co.)—The unity 
of purpose, with variety of subject, which are to be found in these 
sermons mark them off from the common style of parochial dis- 
courses. The Holiest Manhood is illustrated in each one of them by 
some incident in the life of Christ, and there is in the treatment of 
these well-known occurrences originality of manner and a certain 
eloquence of style which have made them worthy of reproduction. 
They are intended for busy London people, and they will do well to 
lay to heart the remarks on the loss which those experience who 
believe that “Christian doctrine may be wrangled over by theolo- 
gians, but is very unimportant to the : 2st of mankind.” But, just 
now, when many who take an interest in such subjects are trying 
to see their path of duty with regard to such an organisation as the 
Salvation Army, the following wise questions, in the sermon on “ The 
Baptism,” are worthy of more special consideration :— 


“The man who cannot sympathise with reality, even in religious 
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emotions which he does not share, and religious rights which for him 
are unnecessary, how can such a one have the Spirit of Christ in 
him? The man who can stand with a sneer and watch the kneeling 
thousands as they murmur their litanies in the crowded aisles, or wait 
their turn by the confessional of some foreign shrine; the man who 
has nothing but a jest for the eccentricities of an American camp- 
meeting, nothing but a solemn rebuke for the fervid utterances of 
some band of evangelists among our own working people, how can 
such a man dare to claim fellowship with him who, spotless as he 
was in holiness, yet could no longer rest in his sacred seclusion, but 
was drawn by the power of a Saviour’s sympathy down to the 
Jordan Valley, there, among trembling publicans and weeping harlots, 
to bend beneath the burning words of the preacher of repentance, 
and to take his place in fulfilling all righteousness, his share in the 
great national act of return and restoration to God ?” 

Faustine. 3 vols. By “Rita.’’ (Tinsley Brothers.)—Among the 
minor sciences, none is pleasanter than that which is called “com- 
parative folk-lore,” and “ Rita ” has given us, not anything new, but 
the opportunity for seeing how close is the connection even in story- 
telling between the world of the past and the world of the present. 
Faustine is a variant of the art-crime-and-passion legend, and the 
main features-of its class are clearly preserved. Two babies are de- 
serted, not one, as ina well-known instance, an interesting proof of the 
universality of the reduplicating practice noticeable in some Australian 
and Melanesian myths, to which, of course, the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood” 
is no contradiction, owing to its difference in period. The chief female 
figure, Faustine, is properly described as of peculiar and subtle beauty, 
and according to well-established usage, loves one man and marries 
another. The scenery, as is common in these cases, is not confined 
to one country, but selected from England, France, and Italy, the 
Latin countries, where this class of myth appears to be indigenous, 
being most largely drawn upon. As was to be expected in a work 
dealing with these materials, the characters are of the elementary 
type, but slightly differentiated, and not wholly civilised. Much, 
indeed, is due to the author for the skill with which she depicts per- 
sons 80 little like ordinary men and women. The part of bogie is 
given to a Jesuit, a revival of a once popular practice. Here: 
again, “‘ Rita’’ deserves praise for the fidelity with which she has 
followed traditional methods, and succeeded in producing something 
(as it should be) utterly unlike any priest of flesh and blood. The 
dialect of this style has been well caught, and the writer’s use of 
words for their own sake, without reference to the things signified, is 
strictly in harmony with the tone of the story. The ending of the 
story is very satisfactory. On the whole, we doubt whether it was 
worth while to spend so much time and thonght in the production of 
a book which adds nothing to our knowledge on this well-worn sub- 
ject, and we hope that next time “ Rita ”’ will give us something we 
have not read at least a score of times before. 

Haverfordwest, and its Story. By H. Holdefast. (L. Brigstocke.) — 
The growing importance of Milford Haven as a commercial centre 
is the author’s excuse for compiling this book, which gives a chatty 
description of the immediate neighbourhood, and an account of the 
origin of some curious local customs, not the least interesting of 
which are those connected with the “ Langum women.” 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party: and Other Stories. 1 vol. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Chatto and Windus.)—This collection of 
stories is likely to disappoint Mrs. Riddell’s admirers, who have been 
accustomed to get stronger work in her longer writings. There may 
be good reasons for writing magazine sketches, which serve their 
purpose and are forgotten, but it is very seldom that the republica- 
tion is either prudent or profitable. Variety of: motive is the only 
artistic merit which Mrs. Riddell exhibits, and this is more than 
balanced by the exasperation caused by her inadequate treatment, 
and by the illusory hopes raised by each story in turn,—a drawback 
this last, it must be admitted, inherent in the form of book for which 
the author cannot be blamed. In the story called “ Margaret 
Donovan,” there is a little suggestion of simple pathos, and in the 
selection of Irish scenery, as the background of this and other 
stories, Mrs. Riddell has shown commendable discernment. Indeed: 
as far assuch slight materials can be trusted, we think she might 
profitably give more attention to Irish scenes and people ; but as to 
this book itself, we are inclined to believe that Mrs. Riddell had 
better restrict herself for the future to the form of novel in which 
her success has been made. 

We are glad to receive a new and pretty edition of Holiday 
Time at Forest House (Marcus Ward and Co., illustrated by T. Pym), 
which we reviewed nearly a year ago in these columns. It will make 
an interesting and pretty gift-book for the coming season. 
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Dyer (G. -" ), Elsie’s Adventures in the Insect World, large square(M. Ward) 5/0 





Eales (J. S.), Sermons, Ancient and Modern, er 8vo........... w.e--(Skeffington) 5/0 
Elfie under to Sea, BEN itr ae ReRenaieer Gem co" & Co.) 3/6 
Frost (T.), Modern Explorers, 4t0 .............ccccsseeceeseee ..(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Fyffe (C. A.), History of Modern Europe, Vol. 2,.8vo ............ (Cassell & Co.) 12/0 
Gibson (A. 8.), Adventures of the Pig Family, 4to sania (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 


Gilbert (E. W.), Tables of Interest, 8V0 ..........c0cceeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/6 
Graham (D. A.), The Commercial Value of Gas Coals and Cannells, 8vo (Spon) 7/6 
Guthrie (M.), On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge, cr 8vo.,.(Triibner) 12/6 
































Havorgal (i. .R)., Swiss Letters, SV0......1....0..crcscrsssssoseerscsicessecseonsses (Nisbet) 12/0 
Heldmann (B.), The Mutiny on Board the ‘ Leander,’ iarge sq. &: Low &Co.) 7/6 

Henty (G. A.), Under Drake’s Flag, cr 8V0 ccsccssssssceecssssecsssee, .(Blackie) 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), Facing Death, cr 8vo........... 5/0 
TIGEDIC AU VGNUNLOS, CHOVO«..ccsscccessecsacsecssssssossecsseden}sccseneses¥e (T. 4/6 
Hood (F. P.), Oliver Cromw ell; Life, Times, &e. sasnee (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Holland (E. 8. B.), Until the Day pO a | ee iidiencuatee (Hawkins) 7/6 
How They Did, &., PDS soca wave is Bian iovtt tyadusuvaunans ssavencenscoceuca: Crdanceeiad Nisbet) 5/0 
James Burn, the Beggar-Boy, cr 8V0 ...........0.s0008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
James (W. P.), Guesses at Purpose in Nature, &.......cc0ceecceccesseeeeeee .K.S.) 2/0 
Johnson (S.), The History of Caleph Vathek, cr 8v0.............:ssseeeecee (Nimmo) 7/6 
Jordan (C. H.), Particulars of Dry Docks on the caveats 18mo ......... (Spon) 2/6 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 8V0 .......s000 Sdiisiella eticecshentasihaashiraics (Virtue) 7/6 
Lawson (L.), The Little People’s po 4to . . (Cassell) 3/6 
Leathes (S. . J — “i NOE OUO ssicresvicd goats vtvshedavesucbsvessdsnstnaverycctes (craw) 2/6 
Little Freddi, 19m0..............0...0csscscccssescese .. (Shaw) 2/6 
Lysaght (E. J.), ‘Brother and Sister, cr 8vo.. (Blackie) 3/6 
Macduff (J. RB. y; COPY OF. O SHOI, (OF B00. oiccseevaiessscecesssesvsnccssorseense~>- (Nisbet) 6/0 
Marrat (J.), Our Sea-girt Isle, large BOUALE .....0.00. (Wes. baer” at 3/6 
Marshall (E.), Diocesan History of prs COIs ssésvessassencncontives .K 2/6 


Marston (L. i, Cripple Jess, 12m0..........ssceeceeceereeee "(Sh ww) 2/6 

Martin (W. G. W.), History of Sligo, 8v0.. Se (Hodges) 18/0 

Maxwell (J. C. ), Life of, by Campbell, CT aS ag ‘(Macmillan) 18/0 

Misterton ; or, Through Shadow to Sunlight, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 5/0 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Rosy, 12m0 .............cccccssesseeeeenee ..(Macmillan) 4/6 

Molloy (J. F.), Court Life below Stairs, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. (Hurst & bg ae = 
— 














Moore (T. F.), The Mate of the ‘ Jessica,’ TPT cicsstretectnsansteceend 3/6 

Murray (C. O.), Reger de Coverley, large square . .(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Nellie and Kate ; or, Onward, cr 8V0.............60008 (Hodder & Btoaghton) 5/0 
Only a Cousin, cr 8vo Ses dls as snipe hastienseeeeeedtiachke ie Meets (Shaw) 3/6 
Ormsby (Rev.), Diocesan Histo: (CK.S.) 3/6 
Osborn (Y.), Garrick, &c., cr 8vo.. (Shaw) 5/0 
Palmer (W.), Notes of a Visit to ti K. Paul) 8/6 
Paull (M. A.), Bird Angel, 12mo ........ (Partridge) 2/0 
Peacock (R. A.), Saturated Steam, cr 8vo . (Spon) 2/6 
Pearce (C.), The Ball of Fortune, cr 8vo Blackie) 2/6 
Be Ne NO ios as casa nec ccnnnaconevsscancepeessonseosksascasesesassieuseors (Shaw)> 1/6 
Poole, (R. S. and Co.), Lectures on Art, cr 8vo Macmillan) 4/6 
Read (G. A.), Fairy Fancy, cr 8vo Blackie) 2/0 
Read (C. A.), Our Dolly, er 870.............. (Blackie) 2/0 
Ribot (T.), Diseases of Memory, cr 8vo .... . Paul & Co.) 5/0 


nee _(Sotheran)—each 10/6 


Richardson (S.), Works of, Vols. 1 and 2 .. ; 
asgeison — Low & Ov.) 31/6 


Russell (W. C.), The Lady BEART, S VOIR. ....00.0ss00500 








Scott (J.), The Arabian Nights, 4 vols. crown 8v0..... (Nimmo) 30/0 
Senior (W. W.), Journey in Egypt, 2 vols. cr 8v0......... “6. ‘Low & Co) 24/0 
Shaw (C. W.), Kitchen and Market Gardening, 12mo.. .. (Lockwood) 3/0 
Slater (T. E.), Philosophy of Missions, Cr 80 .............scccecsoresceneseees Clarke) 2/6 
Smith (J. M.), Ancient Greek Female Costumes, large square (S. Low & ar ) 2/6 
Smith (R. T.), The Roman Church in Gaul, cr 8V0..........:0:00cceeeeeeee (C.K.S.) 3/6 
Sonnenburg (F. ), Hero of Danzig, NTO. oc vis dake svacasbichuclemimacerven Par cities) 3/6 
Stables (G.), Crnise of the ‘ Snowbird,’ er 8yo0 . ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Stebbing (G.), Gold and Glory, Crown 8V0 ..........cccccceecceseeeeeseeteeeenees Shaw) 5/0 
Sterne (S.), Constitutional History of United States, cr 8vo ...(CassellL& Co.) 5/0 
Thicknesse (R.), Married Woman’s Property Act, crown 8y0 ......... (Maxwell) 7/6 
Tomlinson (L. G.), Little Wild Flower, 12m0..,...........ccsssssccessecenene ees (Shaw) 1/6 
Trollope (A.), Frau Frohman, crown 8vo (Chatto and Windus) 3/6 
Under Orders, 2 vols. Crown 8V0...........:scesssceeceseeseeees (W. H. Allen and Co.) 21/0 
Wedgwood (H. ), Contested Etymologies in Skeat’s Dictionary wieven (Tribuer) 5/0 
Wilson S P.), Nearly Lost, but Dearly Won, 12m0..............0.08 06 (Partridge) 2/0 
Wise (J. R.), New Forest, Artist's Edition, royal 8vo . 





(Sotheran) ap 
Wratislaw (A. H.), John Huss, crown 8vo... .(C.K.S.) | 3/6 
Yeo (J. B.), Contagiousness of Pulmonary Consumption, cr 8y0.. “UGeroualy 3/6 
Yriarte (C.), Florence, its History, &c., f0li0  ..........seceeeeeees (8. Low and Co.) 63/0 








Toinsure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


| 
HINDLEY’S | 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 


CH I NTZES. C. HINDLEY. and SONS, 


290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LIBERT Y’sS | LIBERTY'S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
HOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| ONOVEL IDEAS IN 
A R T LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

RICS. ILIBERTY’S COLOURS. 

FAB | pEASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
URE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | Bast Tada Hone, } REGENT STREET, W. 








OSLER’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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"See this Week’s Number of the New Series of 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD. 


Post Free, 
CONTAINING A PORTRAIT IN COLOURS OF THE RIGHT HON. 


Sixpence. 


WILLIAM 


Sixpence-halfpenny. 


EWART GLADSTONE. 





With this week’s issue, published to-day, a Portrait in Colours 
of the Right Hon. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
és given, together with a Four-page Supplement, containing a 
specially-written Biography of the Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
Engravings of Hawarden and the Premiers Family, $c., $e. 
The Portrait is universally admitted to be the finest likeness of 
the Premier ever published. 


SIXPENCE; POST FREE, 63d. 





The Proprietors of THE PICTORIAL WORLD have 
pleasure in announcing that the orders already received for this 
week's number, containing the Portrait in Colours of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, are 
simply enormous. Every effort will be made to meet the 
demand, and the trade will be supplied in the same rotation 
in which their orders are received. 


SIXPENCE; POST FREE, 63d. 





*.* The SECOND SPECIAL REPRINT of Number One of the New Series, 
containing the Portrait in Colours of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, was published on 


Monday last, and Copies can now be had throughout the United Kingdom. 


It may 


be interesting to the Public to know that, in order to meet the great demand, upwards 


of a dozen Machines have been working day and night for the last fortnight on this 


Number alone. 





OFFICES: 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness | 
Ee of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
fm aig | adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his resi , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esg, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Mew. Clifton ; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre!s of 
— Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,’’ post 

ree, 








PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 7 
PEPSINE stetisu"protecton tor” 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 5s, and 93; | N D | G ESTI 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach, Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been notslightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


tle 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


singe Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 





five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if 
next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses | 
sufficient to commute all Premiams subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. | William Williams, 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


| : : 
1881. VACANCY having occurred in the 
PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN, 
in the Mason Science College, Birmingham, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom. 
panied by testimonials) for the Appointment. The 
stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the 
| Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the 
Secretary, G. H. MORLEY, not later than the 
31st inst. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


happening before the | 





N ART STUDENT, or a LADY 
engaged in TUITION, may find a comfortable 
HOME in a private family at West Kensington, 
within 20 minutes’ walk of the Albert Hall.—Address, 
| “A. FB.” KINCH’S LIBRARY, West Kensington 
Terrace, W. 


data of “Institute ”’ 





N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, near 
Toulon, has planted a Vineyard of American 
Vine. All promises well, but three years before full 
crop. Wants another ENGLISHMAN to join him, 
and live in Chateau. Capital, £2,500; profits immense. 
—Apply, LE PROPRIETAIRE, Chateau Molier, prés 
La Garde, Toulon; or, “A. B.,”’ 29 Finboro’ Road, 
West Brompton. 





Esq. 
RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it can ot be detected, and may be worn 
| during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
| monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
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ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 

Increased accommodation having lately been pro- 
viled, there are several vacancies] for ies who 
may wish to avail themselves of the unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for instruction in Medival and Surgical 
Nursing which the 800 beds of the London Hospital 
present. Probationers are received on payment of 
One Guinea a week for periods of three months. 
There are also several vacancies for Probationers, 
who, if appointed after a month’s trial, will be paid 
£12 for the first year, and £20 for the second. 

The Nursing Lectures are given every Wednesday, 
at8p.m. Ist Course, “On the General Details of 
Nursing,’’ by Miss Siickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commencing in August. 2nd Course, ‘‘On Elementary 
Anatomy and Surgical Nursing,” by Frederick Treves, 
Esq., F.R.C.8., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, 
commencing November 8th, 1882. 3rd Course, “On 
Elementary Physiology aud Medical Nursing,” by A. 
Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., F.8.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commencing in March, 1883, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted on payment 
of Half-a-Guinea for each Course.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 

Square.—A Course of Lectures on PHYSIOLOGY 

will be given by C. STEWART, Esq., on Saturdays, 
at 3 o’clock. F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


ISS HILL and MISS OCTAVIA 
HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS at their 
own House, 14 Nottingham Place, London, W. The 
course of study includes the’ usual branches of 
English, the Elements of Physical Science, Modern 
Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 
HOUSE, 


ALTHAM 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident —— Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction ip Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

as well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

















UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... wee exe 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe o90 a6 £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

“ —— REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILIS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 3 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 43 per cent. per annum 
for two years and moet 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTaL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, | ’ 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. . 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
inry. to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This ae being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. — 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica- 











Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 

whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

—— _— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
Pomel Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. _ 
FRY’S/Tyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


GOOD TEETH. 
the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 

aA MN AB. A. 
—Th's is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


i 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Ohemiste, at 1s 134 and 2s 9d per box. 














COCOA 




















tions for Agencies. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... sea ++. 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... a wat ay ay 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ans ay oho ; 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
STABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
wa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and. Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixtv Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Se.r-Hetp.—Prior to the d'scovery 
of these remedies, an easy, ready, and reliable remedy 
for outward disfigurations and inward complications 
was, practically speaking, nnknown. No one need 
now be at a loss if they should unfortunately suffer 
from _ ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, 
&c. Enveloping Holloway’s medivines are very intel- 
ligible printed directions for using them, which should 
be attentively studied and immediately followed 
by all who resort to his treatment. Sooner or 
later, the sufferer will assuredly triumph over the 
worst diseases. This searching Ointment disperses 
all those malignaut humours which aggravate diseases 
of the skin, prevent the cicatrization of ulcers, and 
excite inflammatory tendencies in the system. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 
STONE’S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicit or’s Form Cases, Musi: Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, ™ghter= BANBURY. 
HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(Hearson’s Patent’. Carries a good supply 
of ink and a pen with ordinary nibs, made of non- 
corrodible metal. Isa pen and inkstand in one. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
Hearson’s Patent). Prices, fitted with non- 
corrodible pens: Pocket Size, 286d; Desk Size, 33 6d. 
Pens for refitting the See ee 1s per box. 
May also be had, fitted with Gold pen, iridium- 
pointed, price 10s 6d. 


YHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(HEARSON’s Patent). Is not a stylograph or 
point-writer, but a true pen, and preserves all the 
usual characteristics of the handwriting ; it may there- 
fore be used for shorthand and for signatures, 


HE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). Any ink may be used, 

the pen being made of a non-corrodible metal. Is 

easily refilled, ard contains sufficient ink to last 
several days. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(Hearson’s Patent). Is a pen which requires 
no dipping, but is ready for instant use without adjust- 
—_ May be carr‘ed in the pocket with perfect 
safety. 


HE ANTI-'STYLOGRAPH 


(HEaRson’s Patent). Is ‘a reservoir holder, 
carrying a non-corrodible pen with ordinary nibs, 
renewable at pleasure, and is an article of the utmost 
utility to all. Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of 
the Manufacturers, . 

Tuos. De La Rove and Co., London. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P; ‘ 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of .DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON;. Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogre, New Edition, 1875, price 16s ; to Members, 
123. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &e. 
60 TILE HEARTHS fixed for inspection. 
FENDERS,Bronzed or Black,from£0 3°9to£l0 00 





























Do. STEEL and ORMOLU — 2 20to 20150 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 016 0to 10 00 
MARBLE do. MOS csscccone — 2 00to 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 1 00to 10 00 
REGISTER STOVES.......... — 9 90to 00 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ — 2 20to 36 00 
Dog Stoves and Tile Panels — 0120to 20 00 
Fire Irons, Set of Three ...... — 043to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, prpair 0 90to 15100 
FIRE BRASSES, set of three from 017 6to 4100 


COAL SCOOPS and BOXES......... 0 24to 8100 
Ditto, ditto, and CABINETS in solid OAK, WAL- 
NUL, BLACK and GOLD, &c., in great variety. 
New designs; upwards of 400 on v:ew. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as silver, 
Table Spoons and Forks 30s per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. ......... ... 228 a 
OM DORMS: cc, ssccessesse<cscseescsce 14s is 

ERY WARRANTED. 
_ Ivory Handles, Rivetted. Finest Steel Blades. 
3}-in. handles Tables ......133 per doz.; Desserts, 103, 
15s. 







34-in. handles ,, to balance, 20s; - 
4-in. bandles i ia 263 ; ae | 5 
4-in. handles, fine ivory ‘3 34s; | (eae. 


CATALOGUES, gratis and post-paid, containing 
upwards of 850 Illustrationsof GENERAL FURNISH- 
ING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &o., with lists of prices. 

Colza Oil, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, pure water- 
white, 1s 2d, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro-* 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
SECOND EDITION of 


The Brandreths. By the Right 


on. A. J. B. Beresrorp-Hore, M.P., Author 
of ** Strictly Tied Up.” 

** The great attraction of this nove. is the easy, con- 
versational, knowledgeable tone of it; the sketching 
from the life, and yet not so close to the life as to be 
malicious, men, women, periods, and events, to all of 
which intelligent readers can fita name.’’—Spectator. 


Red Ryvington. By William 


WEsTaLL, Author of ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 
Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By 
Mra. Joun Kent SPENDER. 


** A pleasant story, in its quiet and simple way. It 
is readable and attractive.” —Atheneum, 


New Babylon. By Paul Meritt 


and W.-HowELL PooLe. 


A Golden Bar. By the Author 


of “Christina North,’’ “ Under the Limes,” &c. 
[Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





On Tuesday next. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1.—NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 
i THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 
Atoms, Mo.LecuLes, AND ETHER Waves. By John 
Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Lexineton. By W. D. Howells. 
‘* DEPARTED.” By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”’ 
+ — as a Species. By Richard Owen, C.B., 
A Gossir on Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Some Points In AMERICAN SPEECH AND CUSTOMS. 
Chapter 1. By Edward A, Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L. 
= Buack Poopte. By F. Anstey, Author of *‘ Vice 
ersa.”” 
Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 320, OCTOBER, was PUBLISHED on 
SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 

1. GaRDINER’S Fal. OF THE Monarchy OF CHARLES I. 
2. THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 
Srr Joun LuBBock ON ANTS AND BEEs. 
. Moztrey’s REMINISCENCES, 
. INLAND NAVIGATION. 
SHELLEY AND Mary. 
. Natural RELIGION. 
. THE Eayprian REBELLION. 
London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Buacx. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 308, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES. 
THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY AND CANON COOK. 
GREEK SCULPTURE. 
VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
Tue New RELIGION oF NATURE. 
Fisa Supriy or Lonpon. 
OXFORD UNDER THE PURITANS. 
Ten YEARS oF ITALIAN PROGRESS. 
Dr. Pusey AND THE CHURCH. 
JUSTIFICATION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S POLICY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OCIETY for PSYCHICAL 


RESEARCH. 

THE FIRST PART OF THK PROCEEDINGS OF 
THIS SOCIETY IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
ConTENTS. 

1. OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
2. ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, Henny SIDGWICcK. 
3. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THOUGHT READING. 
By Professor Barrett, kKdmund Gurney, and F. 
W. H. Myers. 
4, NoTE ON THOUGHT-READING. 
Balfour Stewart. 
5. Note By THE Rev. A. M. CREERY. 
6. APPENDIX TO THE REPORT ON THOUGHT-READING. 
By Professor Barrett. 
TOGETHER WITH THE List OF MEMBERS AND RULES 
OF THE SOCIETY. 
Price Two Shillings. 
TrUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN INGLESANT.” 
Third Edition. Now ready, a Third Edition of 


HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, By Mr. GEoRGE 
HersertT. Fac-simi’e Edition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry SHortuouse, Author of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant.”” Small crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation 
of original binding, 5s; paper boards, old style, 5s. 
T. Fisuer Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


HARITIES’ REGISTER and 
DIGEST. A Book of Information regardin 
the Charities in or available for the Metropolis, an 
the Legal and other Provisions for the Relief of the 
Poor. Introduction, on ‘‘How to Help Cases of 
Distress.” 
Messrs. Lonamans, Paternoster Row; and the 
bd Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Many Copies of all the Best Books of the New Season are 
already in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
Supply is provided: of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
London Book Society Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum, 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. , 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Lake sem na Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C.. LONDON. w. 








STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 
STEPHEN®S’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


JOSEPH 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. BRIGHT’S LIFE. 
This day, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 7s 6d. 
The LIFE and SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnett Smiru, Author of “ The Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 
“ A magnificent testimony to Mr. Bright’s genius and statesmanship.”—Scotsman. 


Mr. PAXTON HOOD’S NEW LIFE of CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: his Life, Times, Battle- 


fields, and Contemporaries. By E, Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘The World of Anecdote,” &. This day, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CANON LYTTELTON’S EDITIONS of GODET’S “STUDIES.” 


* Unquestionably M. Godet is one of the first, if not the very first, of contemporary commentators.” 
—Literary Churchinan. 


STUDIES on the OLD TESTAMENT. By F. 


Govt, D.D. Translated by the Hon. and Rey. Canon Lytretton, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. By F. 
Gover, D,D. Translated by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyrretton, M.A, Fifth Edition, 7s 6a. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY LEATHES’ NEW WORK. 
The 


FOUNDATIONS of MORALITY; being 


Discourses on the Ten Commandments, with Special Reference to their Origin and Authority. By[Rey. 
STaNLEY LeatuHeEs, D.D. This day, crown 8vo, 68. 


The PARABOLIC TEACHING of CHRIST: a 


Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of Our Lord. By Professor A, B. Bruce, D.D, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 


The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS : its Doctrine 


and Ethics. By R. W. Date, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Atonement,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
A COMMENTARY on I.and II. CORINTHIANS. 
By Josern Acar Beet. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
By the Same Author. Third Edition, with new Appendix, 7s 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. 


Each Volume contains the Author’s own Translation ; and discusses the Greek Text and English Render- 
ing of the Revised Version. 


CHRISTIANITY and MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


By A. G. GirpLesTonE, Vicar of All Saints’, Clapham Park, Author of “ The High Alps without Guides.’’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





In crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, price 7s 6d. 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID; 
A New Metrical English Translation of the Hebrew Psalter or Book of Praises. 


By WILLIAM DIGBY SEYMOUR, Q.C., LL.D., 
Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In 8vo, with Coloured Map, price 18s, cloth. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA; 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 


By J. A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of All Sonls’ College, Oxford. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY THE REV. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, M.A. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth. 
HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 
During the Period of the Reformation (1378-1464). 


By M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor, Merton College, Oxford. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





_ “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20,GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. ; 


WHISKY. 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. W. WAGNER’S GREAT WORK, 
In 2 Series (each distinct). 

Asgard and the Gods. The Tales 
and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors. By 
Dr. W. WaGneR. Edited by W. S. W. Anson, 
Very fully Illustrated, 7s 6d. 

**Thorpe’s ‘Northern Mythology,’ so well known 
to English folk-lorists, is the only other book upon 
this subject, and there is ample room for another, for 
much has been done since Thorpe’s time......A really 
charming book.’’—Folk-lore Record. 


Epics and Romances of the Middle 
AGES. By Dr. W. Wacyer. Edited by W. 
Anson. Very fully Illustrated, 7s 6d. 

ContENTs :—Lombard Cycle—Gothic Cycle—Nibel- 
ungen Cycle—Beowulf—Charlemagne Cycle—Arthu- 
rian Cycle. 





Flowers and Flower-lore. By Rev. 
HILpFRIc FRIEND. Fully Illustrated. [S)ortly. 

Contents :—The Fairy Garland—From Pixy to 
Puck—The Virgin’s Bower—Bridal Wreaths and 
Bouquets—Garlands for Heroes and Saints—Tradi- 
tions about Flowers—Proverbs of Flowers—The Sea- 
sons--The Magic Wand—Superstitions about Flowers 
—Curious Beliefs of Herbalists—Sprigs and Sprays in 
Heraldry—Plant Names—Language of Flowers— 
Rustic Flower Names—Peculiar Usages—Witches and 
their Flower-lore. 


Kaffir Folk-lore. G. McCall Theal, 
Kaffir Folk Tales, collected during a residence of 
twenty years in South Africa, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Kaffirs, their Mythology and Customs, 
and Comparative Notes. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The New Arabian Nights: Tales 
omitted from the Editions of Galland and of Lane. 
- Edited by W. F. Kirsy. 4s 6d. [Just published. 


Alpine Plants. Painted from 
Nature by J. SrsoTu, with Descriptive Text by 
A. W. Bennett, M.A,, B.Sc. ‘Three Series. 
Each with 100 Coloured Plates. Half-persian 
extra, gilt top, each 25s, 


The Child’s Pianoforte Book: for 
the Home, the Kindergarten, and the School. 
By H. KEaTLEY Moore, B.Mus., B.A. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


Songs and Games for Our Little 
ONES. By J. Mutter. Music by M. E. Tabram, 
Crown 8yo, ls. 


German Literature, Student’s 
— of. By E. Nicnotson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her asthe man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this,— 
Not like to like, but like in difference.”’ 


—TeENnNyson’s ‘ Princess.” 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT 


WOMEN. 
By Colonel T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. - 
270 pages, crown 8yo, cloth, 2:, post free. 
** His book is a treasury of practical wisdom....... 
Where all is so good, it is difficult to select anything 
as specially admirable; but the chapters in ‘The 


Home’ may be mentioned as among the best.’’— 
Spectator, 


**Tt has all the charm of Montaigne, with none of 
his egotism.’’—Pictorial World, 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


THE VISION OF THE EUCHARIST, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 


**No one surely has ever elucidated more happily 
or expressed in richer or more glowing verse the 
wonderful beauty of his theme—the Holy Eucharist. 
Re: It is not too much to say that many of his sweet 
and lofty verses bring the reader into the presence of 
that ‘ holy calm’ which hangs around our altars.””— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic 
power, and a more than ordinary depth of feeliag...... 
Many of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and of 
course a thoroughly Oatholic spirit pervades them. 
If it were only for the few notes at the end, come of 
which are very striking, the volume would be worth 
possessing.’’—Church Times. 

*“*These verses by the Vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, are always smooth...... A book of half-sonnets 
is a new and not unhappy experiment.”’—Academy. 

** We have before us a choice volume of poems...... 
We most heartily commend this graceful volume of 
poems ty our readers.”’—English Churchman. 

**Some very beautiful poems, breathiug a truly 
Catholic spirit...... Whether considered artistically or 
theologically, they are of high merit.”,—Morning Post, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., ~ 
1 Paternoster Square. 





In a few days. 
GYPT.—NATIVE RULERS and 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION. By Banon vz 
Matortie, Author of ** Diplomatic Sketches,” ‘‘ Mr, 
Gladstone and the Greek Question,”’ &. 
London: Witt1am Ripeway, Piccadilly, 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols. each. 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
of “Adam and Eve,” “Dorothy Fox,” 
&e. 

- “Mrs Parr is never dull; her keen perceptions, 

svomanly delicacy, and generous sympathies carry the 

reader with her through every page.”’—Queen. 


DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 


By Mrs. Rippetr, Author of “The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 


* This novel is one which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to our readers......the descriptions of Surrey 
scenery being given with the touch of a loving and 
sympathetic hand.”—Illustrated London News, 

“The characters are as true to nature as the 
speaking likenésses we meet with in old family 
galleries, We doubt if the gifted author has 
written a book which evinces a greater knowledge of 
human nature, or one which is fuller of shrewd wit, 
than this tale.” —Standard, 


A FEARLESS LIFE. By Charles 


QuentrN, Author of “So Young, my Lord, 
and True.” 


ALASNAM’S LADY. By Leslie 
Keitu, Author of “ Surrender,” &c. 

** A new and very pleasant romance, full of talent, 
good feeling, and true description of modern life. The 
characters are remarkably well drawn.”—Morning 
Post. 

“The book has a reslly charming heroine, andthe 
setting and Spanish life and scenery are fresh and pic- 
tnresque.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WESTERN. WILDFLOWER. 
By KaruarIne LEE, 


‘Ts a lively story, and in it also there is a good deal 
of quiet drollery. Is humorously clever. The cha- 
racters are excellent.’’—Times. 

**Is really admirable. The group is as good as, or 
better than, any of Mr. Trollope’s clerical interiors. 
The book may be very strongly recommended,.”— 
Academy. 


MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
By the a of “Dr. Hardy’s Mar- 
riage,’ &c. 

















RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








With Two Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NICE AND ITS CLIMATE. 

Translated from the French, with Additions. 

By CHARLES WEST, M.D., 
Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London; formerly Physician to the 
Middlesex and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals ; Founder 
of the Hospital for Sick Children, &c. 
With an 

APPENDIX on the VEGETATION of the 

RIVIERA. By Professor Atiuman, F.R.S., 

President of the Linnean Society, &c. 

**Is marked throughout by gocd-sense and entire 

absence of exaggeration, fine writing, or quackery of 
any kind.’’—Medical Times. 


London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
STANFORD'S MAP CATALOGUE. 


Now Edition. With an Index to the One-inch 
Ordnance Survey. Post free for penny stamp. 


London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT of the 
PENAL SERVITUDE AOTS. By Lord 
Norton. Price 6d. 

EDUCATION CODE AMENDMENT as to DIS. 
TRIBUTION of GRANTS in AID. A Speech in the 
House of Lords, By Lord Norton. Price 6d. 

re, Hanson, and Co., 4 Chandos Street, 











Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OUND ARCH in the POINTED 
STYLE, with TIillustrations.— See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 43d). Hastings Castle, with 
Plan; View and Plan of Princess Alice’s Cottage 
Hospital ; and View of Brewery, Aldershot—Locks and 
Lifts on Canals—Rheims—Jardin des Plantes—New 
System of Mural Painting—Continental Gatherings, 
-‘e.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





Bunhill Row, October, 1882. 


Messrs. DE LA RUE and CO. beg to announce that they will shortly publish the under- 
mentioned important Work by Mr. Duptey, which they venture to think will take a leading 


place amongst 


FINE~ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 258, mediwm 4to, Whole-bound vellum cloth, richly ornamented in Qold, from a 
Special Design by the Author, 
WITH NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 
PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Ss. 


MONTHLY MAXIM 


RHYMES AND REASONS TO SUIT THE SEASONS; 
AND PICTURES NEW, TO SUIT THEM, TOO. 


By ROBERT DUDLEY. 


The above Work has been written and designed throughout by the Author, and is printed 
on the finest ivory cardboard, linen-hinged. It is illustrated on every page by the Author, 
whose drawings have been reproduced with the utmost fidelity in the highest style of 
chromo-lithography. Both as regards printing and general finish, this book has been elabo- 
rated in every possible way, so as to make it a veritable Ep1rion pz Luxe, admirably suited 
for presentation. 





WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
Price 1s, demy 4to, with Eight Full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and numerous Smaller Cuts. 


TES Ba T-O OE e. 
An Old English Song, with the Music. 
Illustrated by GERTRUDE A. KONSTAM and ELLA and NELIA CASELLA, 


Authors of “ Dreams, Dances, and Disappointments.” 





; WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
Price 1s, demy 4to, with Eight Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous Smaller Cuts. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. 
By THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 
A NEW TRANSLATION, ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE R. HALKETT. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
*Price 1s, demy 4to, with 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colours. 


A STORY .OF DREAMS, DANCES, AND 
DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


TOLD IN VERSE, AND ILLUSTRATED 
By GERTRUDE A. KONSTAM and ELLA and NELIA CASELLA. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
DE LA RUE’S 
INDELIBLE DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, 


CONDENSED DIARIES, AND TABLET CALENDARS, 
FOR 1883, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
MAY NOW BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in neat Cases. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 110 Bunhill Row, E.C. 








TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER Isr. 


THE EPIC OF KINGS: 


STORIES RETOLD from the “SHAH NAMEH”’ of the PERSIAN 
POET FIRDUSI. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ The Life of Lessing,” &c. 


With Criginal Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
And a Prefatory Poem by Edmund W. Goase. 


*,* Mr. Unwin will publish by Subscription an Edition de Luae of the above work, in 
super-royal 4to, the binding richly decorated, the Designs being from ancient Persian MS. 
versions of the ‘‘Shah Nameh.”’ This Edition is limited to 500 Copies, made up as follows :— 

200 Copies, printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper, the Etchings being Artists’ Proofs on 
Japanese Paper, signed and numbered, bound in Parchment, gilt extra, £3 3s. 

300 Copies, printed on a fine English Cream-laid Paper, the Etchings being later impres- 
sions, on India Paper, unsigned, bound in cloth, gilt extra, £2 2s. 

Prospectus on Application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. : 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By A. Lang, M.A., Author 
of “The Odyssey of Homer done into English,” ‘‘Theccritus, Bion, and 
Moschus,”’ ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China,’? Wide fcap. 8vo, hand-made paper, 
83 6d. [Ready. 


“Mr, Lang’s volume is likely to be a favourite with lovers of narrative verse. 
It is sustained in sweetness and in power, and its versification is happy throughout. 
Instances of delicate and dainty workmanship may be aé@vanced, and the whole 
is charged with Greek feeling.””—Atheneum. 


“Mr, Lang is a poetical craftsman of such merit, that it is almost superfluous 
to say of any work by him that it is marked by a delicate sense of metre, and by 
classical scholarship widened and fortified by comprehensive knowledge of other 
literature.” —Academy. 


FOLK ETYMOLOGY.—A DICTIONARY of CORRUPTED 
WORDS which have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation 
or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A, S. Parmer, Author of ‘A Word- 
Hunter’s Note-Buok.”” Demy 8vo, 18s. [Immediately, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH RHYTHMS. _ By the late 


Epwin Guest, M.A., Master of Caius College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
Revised by Professor W. W. SEFaT. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18:. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED.—A DICTIONARY of 
SYNONYMOUS WORDS inthe knglish Language, Illustrated with Quotations 
from Standard Writers. By the late Ven. C.J. SmitH, M.A. New Kdition, 
with the Author’s lates Corrections and Additions, edited by the Rev. H. 
Percy Smiru, M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford; Vicar of Greit Barton, 
Suffolk. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, with an Explanation of Technical Terms, aud a Centenary 
of Ancient Terms. 


mental Architecture and Scu pture of Great Britain.” With numerous, 
Illustrations oh Wood, mostly by the late T, O. Jewirt. Eleventh Edition. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s 61, [ Ready. 


Vol. III. (which is sold separa‘ely) contains an Account of the Vestments 
in use in the Church to the End of the Reign of Edward VI. 


STORIES from ROBERT BROWNING. By Frederick 
M. Houvanp, Author of ‘‘ The Reign of the Stoics.”” With an Intreduction by 
Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. Wide feap., 43 61. [Ready. 


PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Rev. G. J. Davies, 
nag of Eidon, Hants. Third Edition, Revisei and Enlarged. Wide feap. 


The GOSPEL of St. MATTHEW. With Notes Critical 
and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sapier, Author of ‘‘ Church Doctrine—Bible 
Truth.” Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 7s 61. 


A handy Commentary on the Authori:ed Version, with Marginal References 
and Criticil Notes, in wh'ch all Important Suggestions of Mod rn Editors, 
including the Revisers of 1881, are fully treated. : 


ENGLISH LESSONS for SCHOOLROOM USE. Extracts 


from Great Authors from Chaucer to Keats, with Short Biugrapbical Notices 
and Examination Questions, By KaTHLEEN Knox. Crown 8vo, 23, 


** We can warmly recommend this little book to all who are concerned in the 
education of the young.’”’—Academy. 


**In middle-class schools and in private schoolrooms this book will be found 
very useful,””—School Guardian, 


PRINCESS ALETHEA: a Story for Young People. By 


F.M. Pearp. With Eight Illustrations by J.D.Watson. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


HECTOR: a Story for Young People. By Flora Shaw, 
Author of *‘ Castle Blair,” &. With Hight Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 
Small post 8vo, 5s, 


London: 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 








HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint HEAD MISTRESSES for High 
Schools to be established in Bromley (Kent) and Tunbridge Wells. Salary, in each 
case, £250 per annum, besides capitation fees. Applications must be sent not later 
than November llth next, to the Secretary of the Company, 21 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, 8.W., from whom further information may be had. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By —_ and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial orgMnisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

ap soy for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
Cc. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 











B.oxam, Author of *‘ A Glimp-e at the Monu- * 





JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


WwW. & R. CHAMBERS. 


ELECTRICITY. ByR.M. Ferguson, Ph.D. New Edition, 


revised and extended by James Blyth, M.A, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 408 pages. Price 33 6d. 


CHAUCER'S SQUIERES TALE. With Introduction, 


Copious Notes, and Glossary, and Specimen Exam‘nation Papers. Price 1s 6. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on CLIVE. With Historical Intro- 


duction, Copious Notes, and Specimen Examination Papers. Price 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. With Introduction, Copious. 


Notes, and Speci Exunination Papers. Price 1s. 





OUTLINE of the HISTORY of the -ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURK. With Lists of Leading Authors and 
their Works, Roots, Figures of Speech, &. Price 81. 


LATIN COURSE—FIRST YEAR. Comprising Grammar 
tothe Endof the Rezular Verbs, and Exercises with Vocabularies, Limp 
cloth, 6¢.; boards, 81. 


(Second Year’s Course in preparation.) 


HISTORICAL READER, BOOK I. STORIES from 
ENGLISH HISTORY—Julius Cesar to Victoria. With Illustrations. 40 
Lessons, 112 pages. Price 101. 


HISTORICAL READER, BOOK II. ENGLAND from the 
Farliest Times to Edward II. 1327 A.D. With Ma sand Illustrations. 44 
Lessons, 128 pages, Price ls. : 


HISTORICAL READER, BOOK III. ENGLAND from 
gaia . ed ee 1688. With Maps and Illustrations. 59 Lessons, 


(Historical Reader, Blok IV., in preparation.) 


CHAMBERS’S GRADUATED READERS. (An entirely 


New Series.) With Illustrations. 


_ GRADUATED READER, Book I. 96 pages. Price 6d. 
GRADUATED READER, Book II. 128 pages. Price 8d. 
(Book III., price 1s., nearly ready.) 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8. 6d. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; 


OR, THE 


GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Aut horess of “ The Fairyland of Science,” ‘‘ Life and her Children,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

** Although the present volume, as giving an account of the vertebrate animals, 
is a natura! sequel to, and completion of, my former book, ‘ Life and her Children,’ 
which treated of ixvertebrates, yet it is a more independent work, both in p!an and 
exccution, than I had at first contemplated......1 have endeavoured to describe 
graphically the early history of the backboned animals, so far as it is yet known 
to us, keeping strictly to such broad facts as ought in these days to be familiar to 
every child and ordinary well-educated person, if they are to have any trae con- 
ception of Natural History. At the same, time, I have dwelt as fully as space 
would allow, upon the lives of such modern animals as best illustrate the present 
divisions of the vertebrates upon the earth; my object being rather to follow the 
tide of life, and sketch in broad outline how structure and habit have gone hand- 
in-hand in filling every available space with living beings, than to multiply descrip- 
tions of the various species,”’ . 


By the same Authoress. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Seventh Thousand, 6s. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twelfth Thousand, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Second Edition, with 77 Illustrations, 7s 6d. : 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. Third Edition. Folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


eee SS Breopeiaga & 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 3 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and 
INFLUENCE of the PRECIOUS METALS upon the WORLD. 
By R. Hocarrn Parrerson, Author of the “ Science of Finance,” 
“ Essays in History and Art,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [ Immediately. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. By C. F. Gordon- 
Cusine, Author of “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- War,” 
“ At Home in Fiji,” &c. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. 
By Atrrep Rimmer, Author of “Our Old Country Towns,” 
&c. Beautifully Illustrated with Tinted Plates, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 
Riptey Farrer. With 27 Full-page Illustrations by Lord 
Windsor. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with a Map. (Immediately. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its 
ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, 
Kent; and for many years Curate of Lambeth Parish Church. 
With an Introduction by the ARcuBIsHoP of CANTERBURY. In 1 
vol., with Illustrations. [In a few days. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Cabinet Edition. Vol. VII.— 
WINTER TROUBLES. Carefully Revised for this Edition. 
Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE: a Sketch. 
By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” “ Delicia,” &. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and 
WRITINGS. An Autobiography. By the late Sir ARcHIBALD 
Atison, Bart., D.C.L. Edited by his Davcurer-1n-Law. In 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, and other Illustra- 
tions. [Shortly. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. 
A Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Com- 
munities. By James Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations 
in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Institute of 
International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Jurisprudence of Madrid, &. 8vo. 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With Introductions and Notes. By CHARLES 
Worpsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an 
Introduction by L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith: a 
Part of his Life,’’ “ Pauline,” and “ Cousins.” 
8vo. 


- ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Graham. 
ee Being the Seventeenth Volume of “ Blackwood’s Classics for 
English Readers.” 


_ HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D., 
f Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 


Being the New Volume of “ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” 






In 1 vol. crown 


')MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNES. 
5 A Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By A Puain Woman. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





SOME OF 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL'’S NEW NOVEL. 
The ‘LADY MAUD,’ SCHOONER YACHT. A Narrative. 


s oj Loss on one of the Bahama Cays, from the account of a Guest on 
joard. 





NEW NOVEL by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
WEIGHED and WANTING. 3 vols. 


NEW EXPLORATIONS in AFRICA. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and over 5 — tata and Text Illustrations, price 


From BENGUELLA to the TERRITORY of YACCA.. 
By H. CaPeLto and R. Ivens, Officers of the Roval Portuguese Navy. 
Translated by ALFRED ELwes, Ph D., Translator of Pinto’s “‘ How I Crossed: 

frica.” 2 vols. Ready. 
The Work, fuarni hed with complete Maps, Portraits of the Travellers, and 
copious Illustrations, forms an important contribution to the physical and ethno- 

— geography of the vast African Continent, and is full of interesting 

venture. 


[Ready. 








Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


CONVERSATIONS and JOURNALS in EGYPT and 


MALTA. By the late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
Smpson. 





On October 23rd, in 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d; or in parch- 
ment binding, top gilt, uncut edges, 35s. : 


An EDITION DE LUXE of “LORNA DOONE,” Mr. 
R. D. BLackmore’s Celebrated Novel. Superbly Illustrated with the finest 
Wood Engravings of Exmoor and the neighbouring Scenery, after Designs by 
Mr. F. Armstrong; also, with Full-page Engravings of Incidents and Charac- 
ters in the Story, by Mr. W. Small, and other Illustrations. This will form. 
i - oeees Edition (vf about 3,000 Cupies to the Edition) of this popular 

ork. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61; not 103 61, as previously 


advertised. 
LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS. By W. E. 


Winks. With Nine Portraits. 





Just ready, large imperiai 4to, in tasteful extra binding, gilt edges, £3 33. 


FLORENCE: its History. The Medici—The Humanists— 
Letters—Arts. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by C. B. Prrman, [Illus- 
trated with 500 very fine Engravings. 





Now ready, a New Boy’s Book, by the ag of “‘ The GREAT LONE LAND,” 
eutitied, 
RED CLOUD, the SOLITARY SIOUX. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel Butter, C.B. With Illustrat‘ons. 





Nearly ready, small feap 40, cloth extra, 63. 


Sir ROGER de COVERLEY. Reimprinted from the 
Spectator. With 125 Woodcuts engraved by J. D. Cooper, from Designs by 
C. O. Murray, and with Steel Etching. 





Feap. 4to, very tastefully bound, cloth extra, 21s. 


TAHITI. By Lady Brassey, Author of ‘“‘ Voyage of the 
‘Sunbeam.’” With 31 very fine Permanent Reproductions of Photographs 
taken by Colonel Stuart-Wortley. 





Feap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


JOURNALISTIC LONDON; being a Series of Sketches of 
Famous Pens xnd Papers of the Day. By JosepH Harron. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits of Distinguished Editors and Writers for the 
Press. (Ready. 





New and Cheaper Edition, with many newly-engraved Illustrations, crown 8yo,. 
cloth extra, 6:. 


UNDER the SUNSET. By Bram Stoker. 


With numerous graphic Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The SON of the CONSTABLE of FRANCE; or, the 


Adventures of Jean de Bourbon. From the French of Louis Rousselet. 








This day, at all Libraries, 3 vo's. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


UNDER the DOWNS. By E. Gilliatt. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


The WAR BETWEEN CHILI and PERU, 1879-81. By 


CiemeNTS R. MAREHAM, C.B. With 4 Maps. 








AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. 
HENRY D. THOREAU. By F. B..Sanborn. Small 


8yvo, cloth, 23 6d. [Shortly. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The LAW RELATING to ELECTRIC LIGHTING; 
being the Act of 1882, with a Continuous Commentary, Expository and Critica), 

a Form of Provisional Order or Licence, &., by GEORGE 8S. Bower, B.A., and 

Wa ter WEBB, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. eady. 





NEW, REVISED, and ENLARGED EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


CALIFORNIA for HEALTH, PLEASURE, and RESI- 


DENCE. By CHarLes Norpuorr. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
A Book for Travellers and Settlers. 





The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
CHRISTOWELL. By BR. D. Blackmore. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


DiS wcaks Daa oe 





CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STR .ET, E.C. 
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MR. JAMES THORNTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICAL. 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. The 


Text after BAIrER. With an Introduction, a New Translation, 
Notes, and Indices. By Francis P. Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, 
Craven Scholar, 1877. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. [Just published. 

** It seems ‘o me very well done, and likely to be of great use. I notice with 
‘pleasure that several mistakes of other translations and editions are tacitly cor- 
rected.’’—S. H. Burcuer, Esq., Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh. 

**It seems to me likely to be very useful.”—A. Sipawick, Esq., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

** Its close aim and accuracy will make it very useful for many students.”— 
Rev. W. W. Merry, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

‘‘This is a handsome edition of the text, with translation opposite, and notes 
at the foot of the page. Of the translation, Mr. Simpson says that ‘it is 
intended to show what Demosthenes said, not how well he said it.’ Its aim is 
* purely commentatorial,’ and we believe that this aim is fully attained. It differs 
alike from loose paraphrase on the one hand, and on the other from those baldly 
literal versions which, by the seductive promise of close fidelity to the text, 
beguile the unhappy passman to his destruction, and make impossible a task 
which was at first only difficult. Tbe general reader is supplied with a speech 
which can be read, and might conc-ivably be spoken; while the young student 

* may get most valuable bints by observing closely how the structure of the 
original is dealt with. The notes, mainly grammatical, contain little that is 
striking, but give in short compass much help towards the appreciation of Greek 
idiom,”’— Spectutor, October 7th, 1882. 


The SPEECH of CICERO for CLUENTIUS. 


Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
W. Pererson, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, Principal and Professor of Classics, University College, 
Dundee. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [Just published. 


** The translation is not cnly accurate, but it abounds in neat and scholarly 
renderings of awkward Latin idioms.” —Glasgow Herald, September Ist, 1882. 


The PHILIPPIC ORATIONS of CICERO. 


A New Translation. By the Rev. Jonn Ricnarp Kina, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS. 


TOTLE. A New Translation, with an Introduction, a Marginal 
Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. By D. P. CuAsr, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


OXFORD STUDY GUIDES. 
ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. By S. H. Jers, B.A., Classical Lecturer at University 
College, and late Scholar of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

2s 6d. [ Ready. 
**Mr. Jeyes has provided parents and teachers with an excellent manual by 
which to guide their sons or pupils in preparing for University Scholarships. 
es... Lhe book is well done, and ought to be useful,’’—The Academy, June 18th, 1881. 


HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. 


By L. R. FarNett, B.A., Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. F. H. Woops, 


B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


LAW AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
THOMAS HOBBES, of MALMESBURY, 


LEVIATHAN;; or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common- 
wealth. A New Reprint. Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. A Small 
Edition, of 250 copies only, on Dutch hand-made paper, medium 
8vo, 18s. 

STUDENTS’ EDITION. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. [Just published. 


** We have received from Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, an excellent reprint 
of Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan.’ The book is one which is not always easy to obtain; 
and a satisfactory reprint at a reasonable price may do more to advance the 
knowledge of Hobbes’s philoscphy than one of the condensed handbooks which 
are now extensive'y popular.” —Westminster Review, January, 1882. 


REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE of 
SOME POLITICALTERMS. By the late Right Hon. Sir Grorcr 
CorNEWALL Lewis, Bart., sometime Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. A New Edition, with Notes and Appendix. By Sir 
RoLAND Knyvet WItson, Bart. M.A., Reader in Indian Law, 
and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An ABRIDGMENT of ADAM SMITH’S 
“INQUIRY into the NATURE and CAUSES of the WEALTH 
of NATIONS.” By W. P. Emerton, M.A., B.C.L., late Vinerian 
Scholar. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

For 


OUTLINES of JURISPRUDENCE. 
the Use of Students. By B. R. Wise, B.A., lute Scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Oxford Cobden Prizeman, 1878. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘The student of jurisprudence will certainly find the work suggestive and 
helpful.”’—The Atheneum, July 15th, 1882. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. By B. C. Sxorrowr, B.A., late Scholar 
of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The LATIN PRAYER BOOK of CHARLES 


II. ; or, an Account of the Liturgia of Dean Durel, together with a 
Reprint and Translation of the Catechism therein contained. 
With Collations, Annotations, and Appendices, by the Rev. 
CHARLES Mars4Axt, M.A., and W. Marsuatt, B.A., late Scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

[Just published. 





JAMES THORNTON, Oxford; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 


The PORTFOLIO,. for 1882. 


SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 


By W. C. Lerroy. With Twelve Etchings, and numerous Vignettes, by A. 
Brunet Deparnes. Imperial 4to. A few Large-paper Copies, with Proofs 
of the Etchings. 


Numerous 


Etchings and other Illustrations. Price 35s, cloth; or 42s, half-bound., 
Large-paper Copies, price £10. 


STORIES from LIVY. By Professor 


Cuurcu. With Sixtcen Illustrations after Pinelli, price 53. 


[In a few days. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5 


3. STORIES of the EAST, from HERO- 
STORIES from the GREEK DOTUS. 5s. 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, from 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, LUCIAN. 33 6d. 
from HERODOTUS. 5s. |" STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5:. JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 


BELT and SPUR. Stories of the Knights 


of Old. With Sixteen Illuminations. Price 5s. 
“ Whatever this publishing season may yet have in store for us, we venture to 
prophesy that it can yield no ‘gift-book’ more entirely welcome than this,”— 
Academy. 
** A book of singular merit and attractiveness for boys and young people.”— 
Scotsman. 


BEHIND the CURTAIN. A Story of Life 


in Cairo. By Miss M. LU. Wuatety. Price 33 6d. LIn a few days. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


AMONG the HUTS in EGYPT. 5s. 
LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN FOLKS at HOME, 3s 6d. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. Ten Years of Her 


Life. By Mrs, MaRsHALL, With a Frontispiece. Price 5s. [Ina few days. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


BENVENOUTA. 53. { DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. 53. 5: 
MILLICENT LEGH. 53. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
FDWARD’S WIFE. 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 
NOW-A-DAYS. _5s. 

JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 53. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 


| HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 

\TH« OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. 
MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s. 
|A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 
|LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 53. 

| LADY ALICE. 5s. 

|THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 





MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS|HISTORY of FRANCE for 
TIMES. 5s. | CHILDREN. 53. 
CHANGES and CHANCES. A Tale. 


By Mrz. Carry Brock. Price 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
WORKING and WAITING. 5s. The VIOLETS of MONTMARTRE. 
The RECTORY and the MANOR, 5:.| 5s. 
MARGARET’S SECRET and its| MICHELINE. 5s. 
SUCCESS. 5s. DAME WINTON'S HOME. 3s 6d. 
My FATHER’S HAND. 2: 


HOME MEMORIES. 5s. . 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. MARGARET MULLER. 1s 6d. 
ALMOST PERSUADED. ls. 


CHILDREN at HOME, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 
5. EPISTLES a5 Serene. 


1. The COLLECTS. 

2. The CHURCH CATECHISM. 6. The PARAB 

3. JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES. 7. The MIRACLES. 

4. SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 8. The EXAMPLE of CHRIST. 


Crown 8yo, price 5s each vol., in cloth. 


COMING; or, the GOLDEN YEAR. A Tale. 


By Seiina Gave. Price 5s. [In a few days, 


DAMASCUS and its PEOPLE. Sketches of 


Modern Life in Syria. By Mrs. Macxrntosu, of Damascus, With Illustra. 
tions. Price 3s 6d. Shortly. 


The GOOD NEWS in AFRICA. Passages 





of Mi:sionary History. By the Author of “Come to the Supper.” With 
Maps and Illustrations. Price 3s 61. [In a few days. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. A Tale. By 


M. E. Wincuester, Author of “ A Neat of Sparrows.” With a Frontispiece. 


Price 33 6d, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. _ 5s. | UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 23 6d. 
The 


KING’S GARDEN, and OTHER 


ALLEGORIES. By the Author of ‘Great Things done by Little People.” 
With Eight Illustrations. Price 2s 6d. {In a few days. 


HEAVENLY COUNSEL in DAILY 


PORTIONS. By the late Miss CHARLESWORTH. Price 3s 6d. [Shortly. 


TRYING to ENTER. By Agnes Giberne. 


Price 1s. 
CHURCH LAMPS. Brief Thoughts on 


Divine Things, By Eminent Writers. 32mo, cloth, red edzes. 
1. 8. AUGUSTINE. | 2.8. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, 
3. BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 
© Messrs. Seeley are to be congratulated on having issued these useful works. .... 5 
We trust these ‘Church Lamps’ may! irradiate many who have not been 
accustomed to look too much for guidance from Patristic sources,” —Literary 
Churchman. 








SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. E 
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SECOND 


EDITION. 


MRS. PFEIFFERS NEW VOLUME. 


UNDER THE ASPENS: 


LYRICAL 


AND DRAMATIC. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, with Portrait. 


18 


8 2. 





BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW :—“ We can, in fullest confid- | 


ence, recommend lovers of poetry to study this volume for them- 
selves. They will find, in our opinion, the unmistakable presence of 
a true poet in every line. ‘ The Pillar of Praise,’ which retells, with 

eat imaginative concentration, the story of the ‘’Prentice Pillar’ 
of Roslyn Chapel, is, to our mind, a true work of art. Only a true 
dramatic poet could have interpreted as Mrs. Pfeiffer has done the 
feeling of the apprentice. In the dramatic poem, ‘ The Wynnes of 
Wynhavod,’ the central conception is such as ought to recommend if 
for the stage; the wild plan by which Robert Mardock strives to 
gain the hand of Winnifred Wynne, who has so much beauty of 
character mingled with great inherited pride, could, we think, be so 
treated as to be effective in representation.” 

ACADEMY :—“ The variety of subject and treatment in this new 
volume by Mrs. Pfeiffer is one of its obvious notes of poetic power. 
We have first a modern subject, the agonised reverie of a deserted 
girl, who is about to quench her sorrow in the waves of the moonlit 
Thames, a poem which grows lyrical as her memory recalls the past 
and its golden days of spring and sammer spent, with him who has 


been false, far inland, amid the sunny reaches of the river, which, | 
now stained and saddened, flows sullenly seaward....... ‘The Pillar | 


of Praise’ is a story full of artistic possibilities, which have been 
turned to good account by Mrs. Pfeiffer. Her verses are full of 
poetic beauty, especially those which portray the artist-nature of 
Christopher, the young apprentice. Very admirable, too, are the 
added touches by which the author enriches the old legend...... os 
Lost Eden’ is a poem not unworthy of being read after Wordsworth’s 
famous Ode. The diction of the play is full of dignity and beauty ; 
many passages tempt quotation, and—what can be said of few 
modern dramas—we feel the poet’s hand in every line of it. It augurs 
great things for her future efforts in the same literary direction.” 

SCOTSMAN :—The book is an important addition to our poetic 
literature, Seldom has a tragedy of every-day life been told with 
greater poetic power and felicity of thought and diction than are em- 
bodied in ‘From Out of the Night.’ ‘The Wynnes of Wynhavod ’ is 
a fine dramatic poem. Reading itin the quiet of the closet, it is easy 
to discern and admire the poetic insight with which the personages 
are conceived and wrought out...... and the merit of the literary 
workmanship.” 

SPECTATOR :—“ In ‘From Out of the Night,’ Mrs. Pfeiffer makes 
us feel, almost too sensibly, the spring and summer beauty which 
forms a background for passionate love...... and she paints, till we 
hear it swirling by, the river in which the betrayed girl of the story 
flings herself. ‘The Pillar of Praise’ is a touching legend...... ‘The 
Prentice Christopher’ is a picturesque impersonation of the enthu- 
Siasm and genius of the workers in stone who made Amiens and 
Chartres Cathedrals what they are.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Mrs. Pfeiffer displays in this volume 
the sustained sweetness and suggestiveness of the thoughtful and 
melodious lyrics she has given us before...... ‘The Pillar of Praise’ 
reproduces the legend of Roslyn Chapel. In verse as pure and 
pathetic as the story of the ‘’Prentice Pillar’ itself, and as richly 


elaborated, Mrs. Pfeiffer has enshrined the tale......The drama has 
, mapy fine passages of true poetry.” 

WORLD :—“ There is much really beautiful and melodious verse 
in this volume. Some of her sonnets go very near to perfection.” 


GRAPHIC :—“ We have one more evidence of a poetical talent 
which no capable critic has ever called in question.’’ 
| LIVERPOOL MERCURY :—“‘From Out of the Night’ is a 
passionately beautiful story of love and desertion...... ‘A Lost Eden’ 
is a wonderful portrayal of child-life under the influence of one of 
these flashes of deep thought that sometimes sweep across it, and 
leave a scar which even time itself never obliterates. ‘ Rorke’s 
| Drift,’ a thrilling ballad, reminds one of the rush and vigour of 
Macaulay, and is a noble tribute to the famous defence of which 
Chard and Bromhead were the heroes. The drama has a calm, sub- 
jective beauty which cannot fail to charm the quiet reader. Like 
| everything else Mrs. Pfeiffer writes, it has a spell of its own, of 
which even its dramatic form cannot deprive it. The scene in which 
the hero, gazing upon the reflection of the heroine in a mirror, sur- 
prises her into an admission of her love for him, is simply exquisite, 
| and as finely conceived as Milton’s picture of Eve at the fountain.” 
LITERARY WORLD :—“ ‘Under the Aspens’ needs few words 
| of commendation with any who have read Mrs. Pfeiffer’s former 
| poems. The same pensive grace of utterance, not weak, but alto- 
| gether womanly, the same poetic and lyric faculty of putting truths 
'in novel and picturesque form, are here, as formerly in ‘ Gerard’s 
| Monument,’ ‘ Glan-Alarch,’ &c. If any change is observable, it con- 
sists in a slightly firmer and more masterly handling of her subject, 
| which gives fuller effect to the delineation of passionate emotion....., 
| It would be easy to follow quotation with quotation, for this author’s 
writings are well adapted for the purpose, but we must leave our 
readers to enjoy for themselves the many delightful passages with 
which the volume abounds.” 
LIVERPOOL ALBION:—“This volume fully sustains Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s high position in the rank of English poets. ‘From Out of 
the Night’ is not an unworthy pendant to Hood’s celebrated ‘ Bridge 


| of Sighs.’ The ballad of ‘Rorke’s Drift’ is likely to be most 
popular. The difficult task of coping with real names of both places 


and individuals is accomplished with very great success.” 
WELSHMAN :—“‘ From Ont of the Night’ has in it much of the 
| pure dramatic element, more especially of that characteristic element 
| of the Greek drama discernible in the unerring persecution of a 
| relentless fate which drives its hapless victims into the deepest hel! 
| of human woe...... And here we would call attention to the irony of 
the poet akin to the so-called irony of Sophocles.” 
| PUBLIC OPINION :—“ This is an exquisite volume of poetry.” 
| GLASGOW HERALD:—“No reader with an appreciation of 
poetry can read the book without feeling that he has held com- 
munion with a mind of very high order...... No style sits awkwardly 
upon Mrs. Pfeiffer. The lyrical, the heroic, and the sonnet seem 
‘equally at command. In the latter sphere of composition she has 
| secured for herself an almost unique position.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SONNETS and SONGS. A New Edition, 


-  16mo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


The DEAN of St. PAUL’S:—‘It is real gladness to resd such true and 
strong poetry, wrought out with so much po ver and so much music. I hope it 
may do much to kindle, as only poets can, pure and high thought.” 

The Honourable J. R. LOWELL :—‘“‘ These poems are the very ‘plants and 
flowers of light.’ ” 

Dr. 0. W. HOLMES :—“ A rare poetic beauty belongs to these noble poems; 
they are full of the highest and noblest inspiration.” 


SPECTATOR :—“‘ Mrs, Pleiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest | 


in the language,’’ 


LIVERPOOL ALBION :—‘‘ A more perfect volume, in ‘ matter and manner,’ it | 


would be difticult to find.”’ 


SCOTSMAN :—“ A rare combination of strength and fire in thought with grace | 


of form.” 


CARMARTHEN JOURNAL :—" Theselsonnets are among the finest gems pro- 
dueed in modern times.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and Other Poenis. | 


! 


| Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


| POEMS. 


Including a Portion of the Sonnets, “‘ The Red Ladye,” “ Ode to the 
Teuton Women,” Lyrics, and Songs. 


1 
| Second Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 6s. 
| 
| 


GLAN-ALARCH: 


HIS SILENCE AND SONG. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, 
| AND OTHER POEMS. ; 


| Inclading “Madonna Dfnya,”’ “A Vision of Dawn,” &c:, and 
Renderings of Twenty-five of Heine’s Shorter Poems: 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





WILL BE READY ON NOVEMBER 2nd. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, ani Fac similes of State Documents, price 363. 


THE MERV OASIS: 


Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, including Five Months’ 
Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 


By EDMOND O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the “ Daily News.” 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s, 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED: Five Ambulance Lectures. 
BY DR. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. : 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 





The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 


Boswortx Situ, M.A., Author of “‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism ” &e. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, Maps, &c. [In prepara'ion. 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By 


Sir Wit11am Morr, K.C.S.1., Author of ‘‘The Life of Mahomet,” &c. 8vo, 
163, [In the press. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By 
MattHEw ARNOLD. With a Preface and Alterations, Third Edition, 7s. 





CITIES of EGYPT. By Reginald Stuart 


PooLE. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Shortly. 
NOTICE._The ELEVENTH EDITION is now ready of 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


By F. Anstey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John 


ADDINGTON Symonps. 


Vol. II, The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


Vol. III. The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy, 16s. 





NEW 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 


Gentleman Private. {In the press, 


EDITIONS. 


New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray’s Works. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 


By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. RicumMonp RitcuHre). Large crown 8vo, witha 
Vignette Title-page, 6s. hortly. 





NEW 
TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. By Alaric 


Carr. 3 vols. post 8vo. : 
**Mr. Carr has successfully attempted a difficult task....... It is impossible to 
reid this story without interest, and the strength of the plot is exceptional.”— 
Morning Post. 


FAIR and FREE. By the Author of “A 


Modern Greek Heroine.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[In the press. 





NOVELS. 


DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author 


of “For Percival.” 3 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately. 


LOYS, LORD BERESFORD, and other 


Stories. Bythe Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” * Mrs. Geoffrey,”’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 








COMPLETION OF THE ROYAL OCTAVO EDITION OF FIELDING’S WORKS. 


Now ready, complete in Ten Vols., royal 8vo. 


The WORKS of HENRY 


Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN. ’ 


FIELDING. 


Edited, with a 


Each Volume of the Novels contains EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM SMALL. The First Vo'ume also contains HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT 


of HENRY FIELDING. The 


Letterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, on piper of the finest quality, made expressly for the 


Work by Messrs. John Dickinson and Co. The Illustrations are all printed on real China paper, by Messrs. Richard Clay, sons, and Taylor, and mounted 


on Plate Paper. 


The Edition is limited to One Thousand Copies for Sale in Enrop?, and Two Handred and Fifty Copies for Sale in the United States of 


America, Each Copy is Numbered. The Work can be obtained only by Subscription through Bookseller, who will furnish information respecting term:, &e. 
Titles of the Volumes :— 


TOM JONES. Vol. I. 
TOM JONES. Vol. II. 
- AMELIA. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


JONATHAN WILD. 
ESSAYS and LEGAL CASES. 
A VOYAGE to LISBON, &c. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol. I. 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol. II. 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol. III. 


Extracts from Notices by the Press. 


The TIMES. 

‘The splendid editions of our two great modern novelists are in a manner sup- 
plemented by that of the works of Henry Fielding, who has been callel the 
“father of the English novel,’ and is, without doubt, tie originator of that branch 
of it m which Dickens and Thackeray excelled. In the ci3e of Fielding, an 
édition de Luxe combines an ornamental purpose with that of real literary useful- 
ness...... The volume before us comprises the first eight books of the ‘ History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling,’ winding up with the episodes of the ‘ Man of the Hill.’ 
Binding and printing are all that can be desired for a library edition...... A valu- 
able addition to this reissue is the biographical essay by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
which is prefixed to the first volume. Mr. Stephen is perfect master of his subject, 
and treats it with the delicacy of style and literary discernment peculiar to him- 
self. From the meagre data which have come to us from contemporary sources, 
he has painted the picture of the man, his life, his thoughts, and his actions, with 
a rare degree of recon-tructive s‘ill......0f the literary criticism in Mr. Stephen’s 
essay we can speak with unqualified praise, the estimate of the plays being 
especially valuable. 

The STANDARD. 


— in the clearest of beautiful antique type, 


“Ten goodly quarto volumes, 
parchment-like paper, with a breadth of margin 


upon the thickest and strongest o' 











which suggests and invites rebinding in whole calf, and with illustrations of ex- 
quisite taste and fiuish,—this is indeed an apotheosis for work some of which first 
saw the light on mornings after late and not-to-quiet suppers, scribblei on 
scraps of paper in wh'ch the author’s ‘beloved tobacco had been wrappei.’...... 
Beyond the praise which is naturally claimed by an edition so splendidly got up as 
this one—praise upon every point on which the most ex1ctinz book collector can 
expect satisfaction—the volumes before us call for notice of the biographical 
essay with which Mr. Leslie Stephen prefaces the work.” 
_ The DsILY NEWS. 

‘‘ Here is ‘Tom Jones’ in such a lordly state as he never knew before. H's 
paper is excellent, his margins are large, his typ3 is of the clearest, he is illus- 
tratei by the careful pencil of Mr. Small, and carries a letter of introduction 
from the critical pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen. No book can be more handsome.’”’ 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“The works of Henry Fielding, Esq., are not likely ever to be forgotten, and 
the ne v edition through which they are now passing, edited, with a biographical 
essay, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and illustrated charmingly by Mr. W. Small, is 
worthy of the reputation of these famous romances. For the firat time Fielding’s 
works are property placed before the public; the print is good and cleay, and the 
paper excellent ; there is really nothing, left to be desired.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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